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MARCH FOR 
AMERICANS, 
posed by Ferde Grofé, 


one of the 


com- 


greatest 
exponents of Modern 
American Music, is 


an inspiring concert 





march consistent with 
Grofé’s immense creative ability. Although 
of Class “B” 


position, expertly arranged by Eric Leidzen, 


calibre, this stirring com- 


can be performed by any Class “C”’ band. 
MARCH FOR AMERICANS is one in a 
series of “Modern American Music’ for 
band. (Standard band $5.00, Symphonic 
band $7.50) 


ROBBINS HIT 
PARADE BAND 
BOOK, the newest 
addition to Amer- 


ica’s leading band 





publications, was 
compiled at the request of music edu- 
cators throughout America who demanded 
a band book made up solely of great pop- 
ular song hits. It contains 15 songs that 
were the sensational hits of their day and 
have since become the all-time favorites 
of millions. Included are Deep Purple, 
Manhattan Serenade, Daybreak, Over The 
Rainbow 


and others just as popular. 


(Each book 35¢, Conductor book 60¢) 


JOHNSON RAG, one 
of the Robbins Modern 
Rhythm Series for 
Band, offers schools an 
opportunity to perform 


something a bit “off 








the beaten path’. It is 
a rhythm composition 
brilliantly arranged by Charles L. Cooke. 
Educators will find JOHNSON RAG ex- 
cellent when a performance in a lighter 
vein is desired. It will definitely appeal 
to all school bands. (Standard band $1.50, 
Symphonic band $2.50) 


J. J.R. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue ¢ New York 19 
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| Seeing voice is at last being 
heard. Remember Elmer? He’s 
the little fellow who didn’t do so 
well when the music teacher came to 
his room soon after he entered the 
first grade. On her first visit of the 
school year she tested voices. She 
went from pupil to pupil sounding a 
lovely “hoo-hoo” with a clear, float- 
ing head-tone right smack on fourth 
space E-flat. What happened then? 
Well, most of the pupils could come 
back at her with a matching “‘hoo- 
hoo.” But when she came to Elmer 
it was a different story. You remem- 
ber how he sounded, don’t you? The 
pitch, if any, was far removed from 
the E-flat and his tone quality was 
anything but beautiful. 

On that day when Elmer bravely 
delivered his first tonal offering he 
sealed his musical doom for many 
years to come. The teacher winced 
and made several attempts to get 
Elmer to produce a lovely, flute-like 
tone on the right pitch, but he was 
pretty well embarrassed by that time. 
Intonation and timbre meant noth- 
ing to him, He just got worse and 
worse. So what did the teacher do? 
She said “Elmer, you come over here 
and sit with the ‘blackbirds’.”’ 


Y 


Now Elmer is no dope. He knew 
something was wrong, and although 
he wasn’t sure just what it was at 
the time, it didn’t take him long to 
find out. He soon knew that he was 
back of the musical “eight ball” and 
that the music teacher had much 
rather look at him than listen to 
him. She did take care of her con- 
science from time to time by going 
over to “work” with the blackbirds, 
but Elmer and everyone else knew 
that it was a mission of duty rather 
than one of love. 

And so began Elmer’s coolness and 
suspicion toward organized music in- 
struction. But don’t think that Elmer 
didn’t really /ike music right from 
the beginning. When he was off to 
himself, his whistling and singing 
were of a right powerful sort. And 
they made sense, fun, and enjoyment 
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to him—even though the critical lis- 
tener might have found some defici- 
encies in pitch and tone quality here 
and there. In fact, music actually 
meant more to Elmer than it did to 
the little girl across the aisle who 
knew all about lines and spaces and 
sharps and flats, and who was the 
music teacher's pride and joy. 

All through his years of schooling 
Elmer wistfully watched his more 
talented classmates as they took their 
places in bands, orchestras, and 
choruses. When walking down the 
street he could imagine himself as 
one of the trombone players in the 
front rank of the marching band. 
When he listened to John Charles 
Thomas on the radio he could easily 
picture himself singing a solo part in 
“Old Man River” with the high 
school chorus. And would he like to 
play a fiddle like those fellows in 
Morton Gould’s orchestra or beat 
drums like Gene Krupa! But no 
one ever seemed to love Elmer, mu- 
sically. He hung around on the 
musical sidelines for a long time but 
finally he gave up hope of being 
called in even as a substitute. 

But Elmer had music in his soul. 
His bathroom became his vocal 
studio, the Rotary Club his a cap- 
pella choir, He retains his deficien- 
cies in pitch. He doesn’t know what 
bel canto means. He listens to the 
radio a lot and has a good library of 
all kinds of phonograph records. He 
still doesn’t know much about music, 
but he certainly has a helluva lot 


of fun with it. 


After some years of a program of 
specialization and overemphasis 
upon superior performers and _per- 
formance (a program necessary and 
justified in the light of its contribu- 
tion to a large program to come), 
the attention of the music educator 
is now directed more toward Elmer 
and his fellow citizens of average 
musical competence. In the articles 
presented in this issue there is re- 
peated emphasis upon the dire ne- 
cessity for greater tolerance and un- 





derstanding on the part of music 
educators in their relations with 
average citizens of average taste and 
talent. 

We can have a lot of music—and 
good music, too—without Elmer. But 
if we are going to develop a basic 
American music culture, Elmer must 
be in the picture. In fact, he must 
be sitting right in the middle of the 
picture. 
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The Place of Music 
in Our Elementary Schools 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 





Miss Pitts, professor of music education at Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, discusses the challenge to pro- 


vide music “for all the children of all the people.” 





N the whole, the elementary or 

common schools of the United 
States have kept faith with the 
“great American dream.” They have 
remained true to their original pur- 
pose by holding out for an inclusive 
educational program open to all, ap- 
propriate to the needs of all, and, in 
so far as possible, one that is con- 
tinually being adjusted to the nor- 
mal everyday experiences of all 
boys and girls. 

At this crisis in the history of our 
country a new destiny and vast new 
responsibilities call us as a people, 
therefore all our nation’s teachers. 
More than ever before, children 
have become important to society, 
for in them is a suffering world’s 
greatest potential power for sccial 
regeneration and with it a renewal 
of faith in an age-old dream of peace 
and progress in a world of men of 
good will. It becomes, then, a mat- 
ter of extraordinary importance that 
our schools assure all kinds of chil- 
dren of every kind of people the 
best opportunities possible to de- 
velop sound principles concerning 
the rights, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of free citizens capable of ful- 
filling the dignity of man. 

A vast new educational trust of 
world-wide proportions is being pre- 
dicted. And in an enlarging con- 
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cept of the social services of educa- 
tion, the arts are being depended 
upon to exercise their power in re- 
making community experiences in 
the direction of greater order and 
unity. 


Renewed Emphasis 


We may .expect, then, renewed 
emphasis in education upon those 
thoughts and practices which have 
been especially characteristic of the 
elementary school from its begin- 
ning. On this level the best possible 
opportunities for children have 
come to be considered neither as an 
aggregation of subjects nor as a col- 
lection of special services. Rather, 
emphasis is placed upon providing 
a unified, well-rounded program of 
guided living for all children. In 
such a scheme, subjects, studies, 
skills, and special services of all 
kinds fall into place as they con- 
tribute to the fullest possible de- 
velopment of children. For each 
and every child is believed to have 
within him the potential power to 
grow and develop into a person of 
inherent worth and dignity. 

Will programs of this character 
continue to support music? The 
answer depends to a larger extent 
than some of our profession seem 





to realize upon the approaches and 
emphases made by teachers of 
music. 

There is already well under way 
a movement in elementary educa- 
tion in the direction of placing all 
music instruction in the hands of 
regular instead of special teachers. 
This arrangement is being advo- 
cated by many leaders in the field of 
childhood and elementary educa- 
tion. The reasons advanced are, in 
the main, directed against formality 
of approach and technical emphases. 
Closely related to this is an often 
reiterated complaint that music 
teachers lose sight of the learner in 
their preoccupation with details of 
subject matter and the problems of 
performance. 

These are valid criticisms from 
educators whose approach is from 
child to culture instead of the re- 
verse. It may be a symptom of a 
condition that could prove to be 
catching, that not one but several 
of our largest cities have dispensed 
with music supervision altogether in 
the elementary schools. This trend 
—if it is a trend—seems tragically un- 
fortunate at a time when the art of 
music is so sorely needed and could 
do so much to ease strain, create 
more stable emotional attitudes, 

(Continued on page 43) 





Views of Music Educators 


Serving in the Armed Forces 


HELEN M. HOSMER 


URING recent months 

than one thousand letters of 
inquiry have been sent to music edu- 
cators who are now serving in the 
armed Forces. Many of the recipi- 
ents of these letters were experi- 
enced educators when they entered 
military service; others were under- 
graduates who had not yet com- 
pleted their college courses. All 
were graduates or former students 


more 


of the music education departments 
of colleges, universities, and schools 
of music located in the eleven states 
of the Eastern Division of the Music 
Educators National Conference. All 
are now living and working in situ- 
ations which offer unusual oppor- 
tunity for the development of new 
perspectives on the profession from 
which they are temporarily removed. 
The cross section of American con- 
sumers of music found in any 
branch of the service affords a re 
markable framework in which to 
observe the results of music teaching. 

Frank and informal opinions were 
requested of these service men and 
women. They were asked to give 
straight-from-the-shoulder counsel 
for future consideration in planning 
a more effective program of music 


education. Among the questions 
suggested for consideration were: 
What over-all results have come 


from our work so far? Have we ac- 
complished successful nation-wide 
democratic results or have we missed 
too many people with a highly spe- 
cialized program? What have we 
done best? What have we failed to 
do? When he (the service man or 
woman) returns to teaching, does 
he expect to do some things differ- 
ently? If so, why? 

The response was astounding in 





Miss Hosmer, director of the Crane 


Department of Music of the State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., is a 
member of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference Committee on “Survey of 
Opinion of Music Educators Serving in 
the Armed Forces.” The first report of 
this committee was presented at the 
Wartime Emergency Council held in 
New York, April 20 to 22. 

After a careful reading of a sub- 
stantial portion of the large number 
of letters that have been received by 
the committee, Miss Hosmer has pre- 
pared this article which provides a lib- 
eral sampling of the views expressed 
by many music educators who are view- 
ing the place and function of music in 
the lives of their fellow citizens from 
a vantage point far removed from the 
classroom. 

Miss Hosmer points out that these 
many statements with their “abundance 
of paradox” are “good for our profes- 
sional diet” and that they furnish “a 
stimulating avenue of approach to de- 
sirable change.” 

A complete report of the Conference 
Committee has not yet been formulated. 


—KEditor 





both 
have 


quantity and quality. Many 
been thinking deeply on the 





subject and were fortified to answer 
the questions. Others were shocked 
suddenly into attention to a subject 
which had been temporarily shelved 
in combat. Many were pathetically 
grateful for a stimulus to think of 
things which might almost never 
have been for them. Replies were 
definitely “‘straight-from-the-shoul- 
der” and have live and dynamic 
ammunition for forward-looking 
planners in the field of music edu- 
cation. 

A number of major trends are 
obvious as one studies the replies. 
Opinions naturally run the gamut 
of diversification, but the majority 
eventually voice similar opinions. 
While some of the opinions advanced 
may not coincide with our philoso- 
phies, they are good for our profes- 
sional diet. 

In analyzing these replies, a dual 
consideration must be borne in 
mind. Human nature and music 
remain constant, but influences, atti- 
tudes, impacts, and development 
fluctuate. Through an adaptable 
and dynamic attack on a constant 
area we may hope to achieve maxi- 
mum progress. A middle course 
which recognizes the dependence of 
change on tradition is the sensible 
solution for the future. 

The in-absentia evaluation of our 
Armed Forces music educators fur- 
nishes a stimulating avenue of ap- 
proach to desirable change. Full 
consideration and study will sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat, and 
music education philosophies and 
procedures will profit by the injec- 
tion of a contemporary educational 
tonic, 

The following significant  state- 
ments have been extracted from 
letters which I have read: 


Accomplishments 


1. Music education has instilled a 
great love of music in American 
youth. 

2. The music department has be- 
come the largest, the most publi- 
cized, and the greatest asset to the 
school and community. 

3. Music education has achieved 
democratic results. Evidence has 
been shown of the attempt to incul- 
cate a feeling of internationalism. 

4. America is music conscious. 
High school band work has carried 
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over desirably. Choral singing in 
schools no doubt accounts for the 
spontaneous outbursts of song in the 
Armed Forces, and a genuine love 
of singing is generally reported. 

5. On the whole, a discriminating 
group of listeners has been devel- 
oped. This discrimination applies 
to both classical and swing music. 

6. There is a discernible tendency 
to learn more about music. Founda- 
tions ‘for this desire presumably 
were laid during the school days of 
the average GI. 

7. The number of fellows who 
have carried musical instruments, 
phonographs, and records with them 
from post to post speaks well for 
their particular background. 

8. Anyone who can do something 
or has something to say and does it 
well, naturally commands respect. 

Criticism 
Specialization 

1. Over-all results of music edu- 
cation prove that the teachers cater 
too much to the gifted students. 
The natural abilities of all students 
should be used to more advantage. 

2. Interest in the general student 
often suffers in the teacher’s search 
for performers only. 

3. There is no general music ap- 
preciation course (with a suggested 
emphasis upon the development of 
American music). This is done in 
literature. Why not in music? 


Fundamentals of Technique 


1. Sight readers are rare because 
of too much rote work and too little 
independent reading. Many people 
with good natural voices, an “ear 
for music,” and a desire to sing can- 
not read. (The “note reader” is 
much sought after in the Armed 
Forces). 

2. Instrumental mastery and 
technique exist with no musical un- 
derstanding or taste, and with little 
conception of the form of music be- 
ing performed. This is often be- 
cause of insufficient background in 
fundamentals and rudiments. 

3. Common among instrumen- 
talists are bad tone and improper 
embouchure, fingering, _ posture, 
breathing, and tone production. 

4. Such things as tempi, dy- 
namics, and musical terminology 
receive little attention. 

5. Fundamentals in all branches 
are weak—notably, essential tech- 
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niques, phrasing and good taste, and 
harmony fundamentals. 
Music Appreciation 

1. Music appreciation in the form 
recognized by the average GI should 
be abolished as a malignant growth. 
Why must a general interest in jive 
and boogie-woogie breed intolerance 
for anything remotely akin to good 
music? 

2. Music education is anchored in 
serious music and too often shroud- 
ed in a “holier-than-thou”’ attitude. 
Music educators fail to grasp the 
potential power for a carryover in 
modern music with its appeal to the 
adolescent. Popular music can_ be 
exploited with slight risk to stand- 
ards. 

3. The element of fun and en- 
joyment is too often absent. Music 
should be a happy experience. 

4. Radio potentialities are too of- 
ten neglected by music educators. 

5: Popular music, which is ol 
easy consumption, claims too many 
who might have had pointed out to 
them the beauty and availability ol 
standard classical music. A _ detri- 
mental and antagonistic student 
attitude evoked by an intolerant and 
non-understanding music educator 
contributes to this situation. 

6. Modern dance music and pop- 
ular music, now a concert medium, 
can no longer be ignored or just 
tolerated by the music educator. 


Teacher Faults 


1. Insufficient musical knowledge 
and a limited realization of the 
scope of a complete music program 
result in: (a) improper instruction 
owing to the instructor’s lack ol 
knowledge of desirable techniques 
and materials, (b) definite absence 
of reciprocal interest between the 
vocal and instrumental departments, 
(c) the teacher’s failure to supply a 
desirable solo and ensemble reper- 
tory, and (d) emphasis upon show- 
manship (snappy uniforms, the 
“contest fever,” etc.) rather than a 
total consideration of the individual 
students and the music itself. 

2. Too many teachers are mere 
drill masters without musical origi- 
nality and freedom of expression. 

g. Then there are those who, de- 
spite good planning and unques- 
tioned musicality, just were not cut 
out to be teachers. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Music Arranged for Band 


THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR BAND 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS © DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION © OUR WALTZ 
Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 


CURRENTLY POPULAR BAND NUMBERS 


THE MORE 1 SEE YOU I'M MAKING BELIEVE 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 75¢ ea. including Conductor's Score 


BYC LIBRARY OF STANDARD FAVORITES FOR BAND 
AND THE ANGELS SING NO LOVE, NO NOTHIN’ 


FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT SERENADE IN BLUE 
HE’S MY UNCLE TAKE ME 
| HAD THE CRAZIEST DREAM WE MUST BE VIGILANT 
IT’S A SIN TO TELL A LIE WE'RE THE GUYS WHO SHOOT SUPPLIES 
VE GOT A GAL IN KALAMAZOO WINGED VICTORY 
LITTLE SIR ECHO WINTER WONDERLAND 
MY HEART TELLS ME YOU'LL NEVER KNOW 


75¢ ea. including Conductor's Score 


COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES FOR BAND 


Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals . . . 
suitable for small or large bands. 


BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
RED BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 75¢ ea. including Conductor's Score 


Auatlable jor Fall Requisition 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD MARCH 
Composed and Arranged by CORWIN H. TAYLOR, Chief Musician, USCGR 


Dedicated to the Officers and Men of the United States Coast 
Guard and entitled by permission, ‘The U.S. Coast Guard March.” 


A TOAST TO VICTORY 
A stirring march composed by ADAM CARROLL and arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


THE BVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 
The first in a new and unusual series 


VICTORY MARCH 
Based on themes from Ludwig van Beethoven's “Symphony No. 5 in C Minor.’ 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


75c ea. including Conductor's Sco 
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BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 
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Music Educator? Why? 


A. A. BEECHER 


O YOU want to be a _ public 

school music teacher or a music 
supervisor! Why? The answer is 
not hard. A challenging field of 
unlimited opportunities stretches 
ahead. There is the lure of build- 
ing stirring bands, thrilling cho- 
ruses, skilled orchestras. There is 
the glamor of uniforms, fanfare, 
sound-proof rehearsal rooms, instru- 
ment cabinets, a recording booth, a 
broadcasting studio, a_ beautiful, 
acoustically perfect “little theater.” 
Is this dream stuff? No. It is just a 
clear, sure-as-taxes picture of the 
public school of tomorrow. And to- 
morrow is almost here. 

An attractive field, that of music 
education! Full of color and _ spar- 
kle and applause, not monotonous 
and drab like teaching the old three 
R’s, year after year. And much more 
remunerative than just the every- 
day variety of teaching. No wonder 
you want to be a part of it! 

And those of us who know how 
great will be the need for teachers 
in the coming years welcome you 
into the fold. We need you, and if 
there’s any hesitancy in your step, 
we'll be right there to urge you on 
the way. 

But first there’s a question or two 
you must answer. You know what 
the profession has to offer you; now 
what have you to offer the pro- 
fession? 

A good background of training? 
That is essential. Ideally you should 
be able to offer a Master’s degree or 
the equivalent, because it is almost 
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impossible to cover the required 
educational academic work and the 
full range of music study in four 
years. 

Performance skill? By all means. 
You must be able to play at least 
One instrument or sing—not just ac- 
ceptably but with artistry. You will 
be expected to perform many times 
in front of the most critical audi- 
ence in the world, your pupils. It’s 
the toughest assignment you have 
ever known, the first time, and if 
you teach until you are seventy, 
you il never completely overcome 
your fear of raised eyebrows. All of 
which means you must be a finished 
performer when you begin teaching, 
and you must be willing to keep up 
—no, to extend—that skill as the 
years go on. 


On Knowing Music 


Musical knowledge? That’s an- 
other “must.” Do you really know 
music? Being able to reel off facts 
and figures on composers’ lives and 
works doesn’t mean you know 
music. Being able to construct, with 





Some lively, pertinent questions are 
asked of young people who are 
about to enter the profession of 
music education, questions which 
music teachers with many years of 
experience might well ask them- 
selves, too. Mr. Beecher is head of 
the department of music of the 
University of Idaho and _ national 


president of Sinfonia. 





a memorized rule book, a_ few 
phrases of playable melody doesn’t 
mean you know music. Being able 
to present a concerto on the piano 
or violin doesn’t mean you know 
music. Knowing music means you 
know the history of music, the des- 
tiny of music, the meaning of music. 
It means there is no finish-line for 
your reading and listening and 
learning. Books, scores, records, the 
radio, concerts, the opera. No teach- 
ing field makes heavier demands on 
your money, your time, your 
energies. 

Does your acquaintance exceed 
the classic three B’s? It must if you 
would call yourself musicianly. 
Know the ballad writers and all the 
moderns, whether you like them or 
not. Listen to popular music with 
as friendly an ear, as unprejudiced 
an ear, as you expect your pupils to 
possess when they listen to the clas- 
sics. Force yourself (if force is what 
it takes) to listen to the rage of the 
hour. Get some flexibility into your 
understanding even if you have to 
plumb the depths (in your estima- 
tion) to do it! Know what you’re 
talking about and what your pupils 
are talking about when the discus- 
sion waxes jivey. If you don’t, if all 
you can contribute is a prudish 
sniff, it’s your own funeral. You'll be 
“that fuddie-duddie,” “that mum- 
my,” or “that drip” until you expire 
or retire. 

Conducting, directing? Even if 
you do not have a chorus or a band 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BARROSO, RUSSELL-STICKLES 0... ceccsnsemsnn 


* THE VICTORY MARCH 
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* SAY A PRAY'R FOR THE 
BOYS OVER THERE 


MAGIDSON, McHUGH-GOUDEY 
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* BESAME MUCHO 


VELAZQUEZ, SKYLAR-GOUDEY 0... ..cccccsnns 


* AMOR 


RUIZ, LOPEZ, SKYLAR-GOUDEY .... 
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*| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 
(TO THE FLAG) 
WRUBEL-GOUDEY .... 
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* YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 
[SOLAMENTE UNA VEZ) 
LARA, GILBERT-GOUDEY ............... 


* MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT 
(TE QUIERO DIJISTE) 
GREVER, PASQUALE-GOUDEY 
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* THE THREE CABALLEROS 


CORTAZAR, ESPERON, GILBERT-GOUDEY 
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“Symphonies for Youth'’— 


New Los Angeles Series 


WILLIAM L. HARTSHORN 





Mr. Hartshorn, assistant supervisor of music in the Los 


Angeles public schools, reports on a project which exem- 


plifies a highly desirable type of cooperation between 


school and professional music forces. 





YMPHONIES for Youth” is more 

than just the title of the recent 
series of symphony concerts pre- 
sented for the young people of Los 
Angeles under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein, and broadcast 
over the transcontinental network 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
for the young people of the nation. 
The phrase accurately describes one 
of the fundamental purposes un- 
derlying the activities of Alfred Wal- 
lenstein as Musical Director of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Concerts of symphonic music for 
young people are nothing new in 
most communities which have sym- 
phony orchestras of major propor- 
tions, but in the two seasons Alfred 
Wallenstein has been in Los An- 
geles he has developed new and 
successful methods of stimulating an 
interest in symphonic music on the 
part of students in the public 
schools. Young people’s concerts 
have been presented by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra for 
many years under such conductors 
as Rothwell, Rodzinski, Klemperer, 
Bruno Walter, and Albert Coates, 
but although the individual concerts 
were of importance and value, they 
were frequently lacking in continu- 
ity and there were rarely more than 
six or seven concerts in any season. 

This year, however, Mr. Wallen- 
stein planned a series of thirteen 
concerts for the young people of this 
city and then proceeded to make 
them available to the youth of the 
entire country through the facilities 
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of the Mutual network. Six of the 
concerts were for children of ele- 
mentary school age, and seven for 
those of high school age. Each pro- 
gram was exactly an hour long. 
Upon one occasion a mixed chorus 
of three hundred high school stu- 
dents sang with the orchestra, and 
an unusually talented high school 
student played a-movement of the 
Grieg Piano Concerto. 


Conductor and Schools 


One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the planning of this series 
was Mr. Wallenstein’s willingness to 
organize his programs in terms 
of compositions regularly studied 
through the use of phonograph rec- 
ords. It is doubtful whether any 
other symphony conductor of equal 
importance has ever taken the 
trouble to investigate the record- 
ings available in the record libraries 


of the public schools and to build 
his programs in such a way that they 
include a significant portion of these 
selections. In this way he has made 
the Saturday morning “Symphonies 
for Youth” an the 
music education program already in 
operation in the schools rather than 
merely a public concert presented 
by a big orchestra downtown. For 
many years Mr. Wallenstein has had 
the outstanding reputation of being 
an exceptionally skillful 
builder, and no feature of these con- 
certs has been more valuable than 
the way in which he has used the 
standard listening repertoire of the 
schools as a foundation and then 
added to it a wealth of new, imagi- 
native, worth-while music to widen 
the horizons of his young listeners. 

Recognizing the educational im- 
plications of such a project as this, 
the Mutual Broadcasting System ai 
ranged for the preparation of study 
guides including quotations of 
themes and factual information con- 
cerning each of the compositions to 
be performed, and made this ma- 
terial available to hundreds of 
school districts throughout the na- 
tion in advance of the broadcasts. 
Mr. Wallenstein preceded the per- 
formance of each selection on the 
broadcasts with brief explanatory 
comments, and thereby gained the 
gratitude of his young listeners lo- 
cally and in all parts of the country. 
Most of the hundreds of letters ex- 
pressing appreciation which came to 
him mentioned the fact that he did 
not “talk down” to the young peo- 
ple, that ine discussed the music it- 
self, and that when he 


extension of 


program 


mentioned 


(Continued on page 57) 


Alfred Wallenstein rehearses the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
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America’s Best Loved Cantatas 











CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


Text by Adele Cameron Music by Domenico Savino 
A brilliant patriotic rhapsody presenting a musical panorame of America during four wars. 
.....Cantata Edition (For mixed voices and narrator. With orchestra guide) ......................000.. 75 
oe ee 3.00 inde eae  , — 4.00 
. Gonductor (piano pett).:. «6c ccs 75 
Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 
The most celebrated and widely performed of all recent patriotic cantatas. 
....Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed chorus, piano acc.).............. 000. c cece cc cece cece eeees 1.00 
.Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.).... 100 ~~ ........ BEEN ROM OMBOUPD Soa o5.K8 occ g eee eis 7.50 
Gael Orn NONE 6 os od Son endse ee foes | ee Conductor (piano part)............... 1.00 
pee Extra Quite; CMON oi. ociicioecckevdniice. ace ee 
Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 
A rhapsodic poem giving majestic expression to our hopes for a better world. 
,.......Cantata Edition (soprano or tenor solo, mixed chorus, piano solo).......................00000 ees 75 
Losin Senall Orchestta:.. c.. = c 5 sok bn ee ee. ee 
Sane Conductor (piano part)................  .7§ 
Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 
A patriotic narrative which beautifully epitomizes the character of the American nations. 
.... Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed chorus, piano acc.) .......... 0.00.0. cc cece eee eee eee ees 75 
, ME TR CRRER ke Go Oe. Atk Full Orchestra.......,. ete artatat renee: 4.00 
Sf Conductor (piano part)................ .75 
Composed and arranged by Domenico Savino Additional text by John Latouche 
America’s best loved patriotic songs skillfully woven into a stirring fantasy. 
ei Eemetnnes Teme VES: ENE GONG NOE) ions 5 chk es cn sls cob k eee Chun ne de cdeueuivs’s 75 
«a <p A PUD 66 So sinc csv aes eel ws oe kt ee cerns 5 cAI URI oo 6 6-5. Sox ccs goth ore wit nea gee 5.00 
ee oe ns ee. IN I ican hc ss vacannugeiciasosorenit 7.50 
ane Conductor (piano part)................ .75 ........Conductor (condensed score)...........  .75 
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Problems of the Negro in 
the Music Education Field 


A. H. JOHNSON 





Mr. Johnson, an established leader among Negro music 


educators, is head of the department of music, divisions 


10 to 13, in the schools of the District of Columbia. 





} my opinion it is a rare privi- 
lege to be a member of the pro- 
fession of music education. It is 
stimulating to meet and share expe- 
riences with interesting colleagues, 
and inspiring beyond words to be- 
hold the endless procession of young 
people knocking at the threshold 
for entrance to the rich field of 
music literature and its perform- 
ance. True, we are obliged to solve 
problems of inadequate background, 
inequality of equipment, restric- 
tions, and sometimes indoctrination. 
But these challenges often serve to 
strengthen our courage and _forti- 
tude and to spur us to greater 
achievement. It is the job of music 
teaching, its opportunities, its re- 
sponsibilities, and its problems that 
will be discussed in this article. 

A member of a minority group 
that is obliged to make its way in 
the midst of a somewhat lopsided 
democracy is confronted with a spe- 
cial set of problems. And these prob- 
lems are real and pressing despite 
attempts to minimize them or to 
rationalize them out of existence. 
We who teach must see and under- 
stand the shortcomings in our so- 
ciety so that we may be able to 
prepare our students for worthy 
membership in the community that 
we are at the same time trying to 
improve. 

The amount and quality of 
energy one puts into a piece of 
work and the measure of success he 
achieves in return depend just as 
much upon his personality and his 
outlook or philosophy as upon his 
background, his environment and his 
training. And a sound philosophy 
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presupposes a keen insight and de- 
votion that impel one to do a thor- 
ough job—to make a survey and 
critical analysis of the potentialities 
of each student, to plan an appro- 
priate, differentiated curriculum, 
and to organize and execute a sys- 
tem of guidance keyed to varying 
backgrounds and interests. But the 
concepts of background and en- 
vironment mean one complex for 
the teacher of boys and girls from 
highly cultured centers, while they 
mean an entirely different complex 
for the teacher of those from limited 
centers, more especially those where 
the Negro youth are severely re- 
stricted. The significance of this 
fact is driven home when one con- 
siders it in relation to the additional 
fact that more than 80 per cent of 
Negro youth in this country are 
from more or less educationally re- 
stricted areas. 


Dearth of Culture 


Most of our music educators in 
the Negro colleges and secondary 
schools realize that many of the 
communities that they serve are 
barren of cultural opportunity for 
Negroes. In these localities there 
are precious few symphony concerts, 
fine recitals, and opera _perform- 
ances that our youth can attend. 
They occur so infrequently, if at all, 
and they are heard by such a small 
number that they constitute hardly 
more than a drop in the vast ocean 
of culture. Think of the void that 
exists in the vast suburban areas 
where cultural lights burn but 
dimly at best. In such cities as New 





York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, and San Fran- 
cisco, cultural opportunities avail- 
able to Negroes are almost unlimited, 
despite separate schools in a few in- 
stances. 


In this connection, I remember 
vividly my problems and _resolu- 
tions when, fresh from training at 
the Yale University School of Music, 
I was employed to teach music at the 
Slater Normal School, and to intro- 
duce school music in the public 
schools of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Slater provided some most 
inspirational recitals for normal 
school and high school students, but 
those recitals were costly, difficult to 
secure, and, in consequence, limited 
—too limited to provide the ade- 
quate background needed in a 
modern community. I was deter- 
mined to organize a program of cul- 
tural experiences that would create 
for my students a vitalizing, inspira- 
tional atmosphere in which to study 
music. I had a very progressive, 
cooperative, sympathetic director of 
music and superintendent of 
schools. Both of these gentlemen 
felt as I did, witness the provision 
they made for music. They pro- 
cured for the children in the colored 
schools of Winston-Salem a_ fine 
portable phonograph for each 
building and a circulating library 
of phonograph records. Needless to 
say these phonographs and graded 
records did yeoman service in rela- 
tion to a daily schedule and a 
graded course of study in music ap- 
preciation. Each spring I organized 
and conducted a two-day festival of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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1945 Releases of Superior Merit 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


MIXED VOICES 
2015—Praise We Sing To Thee—Morten J. Luvaas 
2016—Master Speak To Me—Morten J. Luvaas.... 
5077—Alleluia, Sing To God—Griffith J. Jones 
5078—The Gladsome News—A. Moller-Holst 
5079—Danish Dance Song—A. Moller-Holst 
5080—Introit—Ralph Lewars.. : 
7035—Agnus Dei—Kalinnikof- Matterling 
7036—Miseridordias Domine—Durante-Matterling 
7037—O Praise Him—Tschaikowsky-Matterling 
7038—Salvation Is Created—Tschnesnokoff- 
Matterling . 
7039—Nunc Dimittis (with Gloria) — 
Gretchaninoff-Matterling 
7040—O Lord, Restore Our Sou! +—Shvedor- 
Matterling 
8017—Whoso Dwelleth—A. R. Lamont ; 
8018—Hymn For Ascension—Kenneth Runkel 
(Multiple Choir) 
8019—Hail Festal Day—Kenneth Runkel 
(Multiple Choir) x 
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7||—Eternal Father (Navy Hymn)— 
Arr. Max Krone 


MALE VOICES 
2505—Praise We Sing To Thee—Morten J. Luvaas 
5525—Rise Up, O Men of God—Griffith J. Jones 


TREBLE VOICES 


3006-—Praise We Sing To Thee—Morten J. Luvaas 
6032—Shepherds Come—A. Moller-Holst.... 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


9006—Choral Festicai Series No. !—William 
Kukel. Eight favorite anthems arranged 
for a complete Festival Program of a 

general church Festival Program............. 
Inter-Americana—Folk Songs with Cukonts 
SSA. Beatrice & Max Krone. Expertly 
arranged Folk Tunes which are favorites 
of our Southern neighbors, also featured 
are percussion accompaniments with sug- 
gested dance routines and folk games... 
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BAND MUSIC 


B-63—728th M. P. Battalion—L. Fogelberg 


B-64—Poem—Fibich-Buchtel . 


B-65—Legende—James Gillette 


B-66—Lincoln Lyric Overture—Newell Long............. 


<ececieys | NOOO 
Full Band 1.50 
Sym. Band 2.50 
Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 


Full Band 4.50 
Sym. Band 6.50 





S 


Parts—35¢ 
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liminary instruction. 


MELODY TIME BAND BOOK—Forrest L. Buchtel S 


A very first band program book which can be 
used as a companion book to any band method. 
All the band melodies (unison and harmonized) 
are carefully graded and easy enough for the 
young beginner after only a few weeks of pre- 
A rare opportunity to program 
your beginners after a couple months of instruc- 
tion. Full band instrumentation. 


Pa. Conductor—$1.00 
Accordian—$1.00 
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Americans Discover American Songs 


TOM SCOTT 





Tom Scott is widely known to concert and radio audiences 


as a capable and enthusiastic exponent of the songs that 


have been so much a part of the lives of American people. 


He writes of our increasing interest in our own songs. 





MERICAN folk music, so long 

a stepchild, is at last coming 
into its own. This season it was 
featured in four Broadway plays at 
the same time; folk song interpreters 
are giving sellout concerts in Town 
Hall—even Carnegie Hall; record 
shops report that they cannot supply 
the demand for folk song record- 
ings; a book of folk songs and folk- 
lore was a recent Book of the Month 
Club selection; and popular song 
writers are running in circles trying 
to write in the folk style. Since I 
started a biweekly radio program of 
American folk songs and stories last 
February, hardly a week has gone by 
without some would-be folk song 
writer sending me a pseudo ballad 
or spiritual. 

All this fuss and fury is encourag- 
ing but a little strange and amusing 
to those of us who have known 
about our native folk music and be- 
lieved in its merit for many years. 
People in educational fields have 
long been aware of the value of folk 
songs, and many scholars and folk- 
lorists have believed the material 
worthy of their spending many 
thankless hours tracking it down 
and preserving it for posterity. 
They have uncovered a wealth of 
material and published monumen- 
tal collections, but until recently 
their findings were known to only a 
few scholars and folklore enthusi- 
asts. Why has this music been so 
long neglected and why the sudden 
upswing in its popularity? Is the 
newly awakened interest merely a 
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fad which will flourish for a short 
time and then allow folk material to 
slip quietly back to the dust-covered 
shelves of collectors’ items? I be- 
lieve the answer to the first question 
lies in our youth as a nation and 
our developing maturity. Only a 
prophet couid answer the second, 
but I’m willing to venture an opin- 
ion. I believe the new interest has 
such a solid basis that it will stick. 


Entertainment Value 


In 1941 the Fred Waring radio 
series presented a regular weekly 
program of songs from every sec- 
tion of America, arranged for or- 
chestra and chorus. This was an 
innovation in commercial radio 
programs. With the exception of 
Negro music, radio listeners had 
heard American folk songs only on 
educational programs or in cor- 
rupted popularized versions. Since 
that time, my personal experience 
has made me more and more aware 
of the tremendous entertainment 
value of folk songs. I have had an 
opportunity to sing them for audi- 
ences of the most varied musical 
tastes and found them equally ap- 
pealing to the Bach lover, the swing 
fan, and the person with no particu- 
lar interest in music. 

Since the beginning of the war, I 
have sung America’s songs in can- 
teens, hospitals, and service camps 
all over the country. I have found 
that even sandwiched between the 
performance of a well-known popu- 





lar singer and a talented comedian, 
they are popular with service men, 
who certainly make up a representa- 
tive cross section of the people of 
this country. In night clubs I have 


often been surprised when _ the 
noisiest of the customers quieted 
down to listen to an old ballad or 
“lonesome tune.” I have sung them 
in schools and found little children, 
“bobby-soxers,’ and high school 
boys highly entertained. Small, in- 
timate drawing-room gatherings and 
luncheon or dinner parties have re- 
ceived them with enthusiasm. They 
seem to go equally well in auditor- 
iums and concert halls—before audi- 
ences of serious music lovers or just 
people looking for an evening’s di- 
version. It is popular demand that 
has made the entertainment field 
bring folk songs out before a wide 
audience. Of course the war sud- 
denly made us very conscious of the 
desirability of the “made in Amer- 
ica” label, whether it was attached 
to merchandise, art, or ways of life, 
but there is, I think, a more basic 
reason for this tremendous band- 
wagon swing—the music itself. 

If the “tin pan alley” song writers 
had investigated the matter sooner, 
they would have discovered that the 
popular song hits that had lived 
longer than a few weeks or months 
were those with the basic simplicity 
of a folk song. They might have 
learned that a careful examination 
of one hundred of the most popular 
songs ever written revealed that they 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Music by Richard Rodgers 


Piano Solo Selection—$1.00 


“JUNE IS BUSTIN’ OUT ALL 
OVER”—175¢ 
Arranged for Band by Mayhew Lake 








Choral Arrangements: 
Male Voices TTBB 


June Is Bustin’ Out All 
LS . 20¢ 
If I Loved You........... 20¢ 


Mixed Voices SATB 
10. June Is Bustin’ Out All 


er: oe... _.. 20¢ 

8. If I Loved cn. . 20¢ 
You’ll Never Walk 

ROTC Seo 20¢ 


Female Voices SSA 


OKLAHOMA 


Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Music by Richard Rodgers 
Selection 
Arr. for Orch. by Russell Bennett 
Small Orch. $2.75 Full Orch. $3.50 
Symphonic Orch. $5.00 
Arr. for Band by Erik Leidzen 
Stand. Band $3.50 Sym. Band $5.00 


Condensed Score Included 
Piano Solo Selection—$1.00 


Choral Arrangements: 








) Male Voices TTBB 
a ee 20¢ 
42. Surrey With The Fringe 

CY |! eee Sere 20¢ 


Mixed Voices SATB 
38. Oh What A Beautiful 


eS ae 20¢ 
BD.) RIT 5c oes ht a 20¢ 
40. People Will Say We're In 

A ER CO Oe LD 20¢ 
50. Surrey With The Fringe 

Ce a Se eS 20¢ 


Female Voices SSA 
43. Oh What A Beautiful 





Morning _.... _.. 20¢ 
11. June Is Bustin’ Out All 44. People Will Say We're In 
Over 20¢ Love ._.--—-—---—_----—--—- 20¢ 
Sere ca ey 49. Surrey With The Fringe 
9. If I Loved You... 20¢ } so 
} 55. Oklahoma 20¢ 
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Bloomer Girl 


Lyrics by Harold Arlen 
Music by E. Y. Harburg 





Piano Solo Selection—$1.00 





Choral Arrangements: 


Mixed Voices SATB 


57. When The Boys Come 
NE ciccatcunces 20¢ 


Female Voices SSA 


56. When The Boys Come 
a ar 20¢ 
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Upin Central Park | Soné of Norway 
Lyrics by Dorothy Fields (A New Operetta based on the life of 
Music by Sigmund Romberg Edvard Grieg) 
: eye Musical Adaptation and Lyrics by 
Piano Solo Selection—$1.00 Robert Wright and George Forrest 
- EXCERPTS FOR BAND 
Arranged by Erik Leidzen 
Choral Arrangements: Stand. Band $3.50 Sym. Band $5.00 
Male Voices TTBB Piano Solo Selection—$1.00 
7. Firemen’s Bride . 20¢ Choral Arrangements: 
Male Voices TTBB 
Mixed Voices SATB 1175. I Love You. 20¢ 
1176. Strange Music __.................. 20¢ 
Ds Close As Pages In A Mixed Voices SATB 
Book - 20¢ 2131. Strange Music __.. 20¢ 
: : : 2132, Pf Love Fou... 20s 
6. Firemen’s Bride 20¢ 2134. Three Loves... 20¢ 
Mixed Voices SAB 
Female Voices SSA 7030. I Love You... po ae 
Female Voices SSA 
4. Close As Pages In A 3182. Strange Music 20¢ } 
Book _____..____._.__.. 20¢ 26. § ion Toa... 20¢ 
=# 3185. Three Loves _.. pee oer 20¢ 
WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
Order All Publications Through Your Dealer or Direct From 
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Music in Therapy 


ROY UNDERWOOD 





Mr. Underwood, head of the music department of Michigan 


State College at East Lansing, sounds some warnings in 


the field of music therapy, and indicates the methods of 


approach being developed in his school. 





USIC therapy. What fascina- 

tion and appeal these two 
words have for most people! Young 
ladies imagine themselves in lovely 
white uniforms playing or singing to 
wounded soldiers; publicity seekers 
see an opportunity to get their pic- 
tures in the paper, seated at the 
piano surrounded by happy, smiling 
convalescents; and those hard-work- 
ing Gray Ladies and nurses aides 
may visualize themselves leading 
wards of army patients in singing 
“K-K-K-Katy,” “A Long, Long 
Trail,” and other songs of World 
War I. As valuable as these uses of 
music may be, they no more consti- 
tute music therapy than does the 
music at football games or Fourth of 
July parades. 

Since the National Federation of 
Music Clubs recommended further 
development of music therapy as a 
part of its 1944-45 program, interest 
has extended to every community in 
the United States that boasts a 
music club. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have taken up the cry. The 
wide interest thus created is equaled 
only by the lack of knowledge con- 
cerning music as a_ therapeutic 
agent. Short courses have sprung up 
in various parts of the country— 
many of them more successful finan- 
cially than educationally. Even a 
three-day course in music therapy 
was offered recently in one college. 

For many centuries music has 
been known to influence the emo- 
tions. In Samuel I, 16, 23 we read, 
“And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played 
with his hand; so Saul was re- 
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freshed, and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him.” The 
Greeks made Apollo the god of both 
music and healing. In this country 
Increase Mather, president of Har- 
vard University, wrote in 1684: “It 
is also true that musick is of great 
efficacy against melancholy discom- 
posures. Indeed, the sweetness 
and delightfulness of musick has a 
natural power to soften melancholy 
passions.” 

However, scientific investigations 
of the influence of music upon the 
human organism were not begun 
until about 1890. During the next 
twenty years the following effects 
were definitely proved: music in- 
creases bodily metabolism; music in- 
creases or decreases muscular energy; 
music produces a marked effect on 
pulse and blood pressure; increase 
in cerebral circulation occurs under 
the influence of even simple music; 
music produces decided changes in 
respiration, influences the internal 
secretions, and lowers the threshold 
of sensory perception. 


Hizhly Effective 


Using the findings of these inves- 
tigations as a springboard, many 
psychiatrists have studied the value 
of music as a therapeutic agency, 
and almost miraculous results have 
been achieved in some instances. Dr. 
Ira M. Altshuler of Eloise Hospital 
(Michigan) has proved that music 
is 35 per cent more effective in calm- 
ing patients than any of the stand- 
ard methods, such as the wet sheet 
wrap, ice packs, etc. Furthermore, 
music does not create antagonism in 





the patient as most other methods 
are likely to do. 
The Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 


Hospital in Maryland has made 
therapeutic use of music for more 
than twenty years. Studies at the 
Psychopathic Hospital, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, reveal the great value 
of music as a therapeutic agent. 
Willem van de Wall, a pioneer in 
this field, was employed to set up a 
music program for the state insti- 
tutions of Pennsylvania. Many other 
institutions, both private and state, 
have made extended use of music 
in the treatment of patients. 

Music has been found effective in 
treating organic ills and pains. It 
has been used in operating rooms 
to relieve the nervous tension of 
patients, and has proved particularly 
effective in the case of operations 
done under spinal anesthesia. Den- 
tists also find music useful in deal- 
ing with their patients. 

In hospitals for crippled children 
music has played an important part 
in their rehabilitation, and ortho- 
dontists have been singularly suc- 
cessful in correcting jaw and tooth 
deformities by controlled use of 
instrumental music practice. 

Even the casual observer in a 
mental or general hospital is im- 
pressed by the response among pa- 
tients, but here a warning should 
be issued. At the Music Teachers 
National Association Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23, 1944, 
Dr. van de Wall stated, “Unavoid- 
ably, popular interest seems to con- 
centrate on fields of therapy which 
the public believes it can under- 


(Continued on pag. 52) 
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CONCERT BAND hee —. 
Band Band 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY. sil 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND Arr. by YODER. 1.50. 2.50 
ANGELS OF MERCY. Arr. by LEIDZEN 1.50 2.50 
ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA... Arr. by LEIDZEN. 1.50 2.50 
BLUE SKIES Arr. by YODER. 1.50 2.50 
IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY. Arr. by LEIDZEN. 2.00. 2.75 
MARIE Arr. by YODER 2.00. 3.00 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC. ..ditr. by YODER. 1.50 2.50 
WHITE CHRISTMAS Arr. by LEIDZEN 2.00 3.00 
HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN Arr. by LEIDZEN 1.50. 2.50 
QUICK STEP SIZE 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND Arr. by LAKE 75 
ALWAYS . by LEIDZEN 75 1.25 
EASTER PARADE . by LEIDZEN. 75 1.25 
GOD BLESS AMERICA . by LEIDZEN 75 1.25 
GOD BLESS AMERICA (Elementary). . by LEIDZEN. 5 1.25 
IRVING BERLIN WORLD WAR MEDLEY... ..dirr, by LEIDZEN a5 1.25 
IT’S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW............. ..firr. by LEIDZEN. 75 1.25 
OH HOW I HATE TO GET UP IN THE MORNING..Arr. by LEIDZEN. 75 1.25 
WE SAW THE SEA... Arr. by YODER 75 1.25 
YOU'D BE SURPRISED Arr. by YODER -75 1.25 
BLUE SKIES pS Ome, al |< ee 75 
~\ ‘a 





aunts aan Waltzes No. | 


For Voice and Piano 


THE 
OUTSTANDING 
WALTZ FOLIO 

OF THE 
YEAR 


An Album 
of 10 
Irving Berlin 


Waltzes 


CONTENTS 
1, Always 6. Because I Love You 
2. Remember 7. Reaching For The Moon 
3. The Song Is Ended 8. Dance With Me 
4. All Alone 9. To Be Forgotten 
5. What Does it Matter? 10. At Peace With The World 


LIST PRICE $.60 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC COMPAN 





In Great Demand 


IRVING BERLIN Song folic No, | 


A SONG 
FOLIO 
THAT EVERY 
MUSIC LOVER 
WILL TREASURE 


Contains 10 
Irving Berlin 
Popular 
Standards with 
Words & Music 





CONTENTS 
1. Blue Skies 7. You'd Be Surprised 
2. Cheek To Cheek 8. All By Myself 
3. When I Lost You 9. Everybody's Doin’ It 
4.. Lazy 10. When I Leave The World 
5. What’ll I Do Behind 
6. I Never Had A Chance 


LIST PRICE $.60 
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Music 


‘VERY generation of parents 
from the time of the early Rom- 
ans—perhaps even as far back as the 
Babylonians—has deplored the ata- 
vistic tastes of the “teen-agers” in 
matters of dress, behavior, literature, 
and music. Present-day parents who 
despair of civilizing their bobby- 
socked, jitterbugging, jazz-crazy off- 
spring are likely to forget that their 
own predilection for ragtime was a 
matter of deep concern for their 
fathers and mothers, raised on a 
diet of “Sweet Marie,” “After the 
Ball,” and similar sentimental pop- 
ular ballads. But homeopathy, 
rather than surgery, has always been 
the most effective treatment for 
these symptoms of adolescence. 

This is not to imply that ragtime 
and its successor, jazz, are not im- 
portant factors in our culture. I 
wouldn’t give a cookie for the per- 
son, young or old, whose pulse 
doesn’t quicken to a good jazz tune. 
But how to go about “swinging” the 
young people to good music is the 
question. 

Today’s parents are getting more 
outside help in guiding their chil- 
dren’s musical tastes than was avail- 
able when they themselves were 
caught up in the “blues” era. And, 
despite flagrant indications to the 
contrary, the results are more than 
encouraging. 

From my own experience in con- 
certs throughout the country I can 
testify that young people are be- 
coming music-minded. One has only 
to walk along the line of standees 
waiting to buy admission to the 
great opera houses to be convinced 
that music is no longer the exclusive 
property of the professional musi- 
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A noted singer who is a member of the Metropolitan Opera wisely 


suggests that parents and teachers might well exercise more tol- 


erance and patience in the development of youth’s musical taste. 





ROSE BAMPTON 





cian or the aesthete. Girls and boys 
who have spent eight hours at a 
comptometer or over a ledger hang 
over the rail at the rear of the or- 
chestra, spellbound through a four 
or five-hour opera. Each one has 
arrived at this stage of music appre- 
ciation by a different road. But the 
important thing is that they have 
arrived—that for them life is richer 
and deeper because of good music. 

Music appreciation courses in 
schools and colleges, the radio, the 
phonograph, and community music 
programs are introducing young 
people to the great symphonies and 
operas. But this still leaves to par- 
ents the job of divorcing good music 
from its “long-hair” associations. 
The safest way to develop an innate 
appreciation of good music is to in- 
troduce it gradually and naturally 
into the family’s recreation diet. A 
synthetic approach is likely to build 
up a resistance which it will take 
years to break down. The child who 


and The Teens 


is marched off to a concert or called 
into the living room to listen to a 
symphony broadcast when he had 
much rather be in the cellar work- 
ing with his model airplane might, 
with luck and time, become a music 
lover, but there is a very good 
chance that he will listen and hear 
nothing. It is far easier to let the 
sound of the music carry down to 
the cellar and take your chances on 
its entering his consciousness indi- 
rectly. 

Today, the non-musical parent 
can bring music into the home with 
little effort and minimum expense. 
Even before a child can read he can 
start a music library for his own 
record player. There is a_ wide 
choice of excellent recordings of 
such selections as the Tschaikowsky 
“Nutcracker Suite,’ the Strauss 
Waltzes, “Peter and the Wolf,” ex- 
cerpts from some of the great sym- 
phonies and operas which are not 
too much for the musical digestion 
of even a young child. As he gets 
older he can graduate to more adult 
music. 

It is true that the radio is more 
than generous in giving the public 
excellent programs by the country’s 
leading artists in all fields of music. 
Broadcasting has reached the point 
where it requires a determined ef- 
fort to avoid hearing good music; 
but it is still essential to have a 
family record library. (A set of 
Beethoven is as much a mark of cul- 
ture in the modern home as a set of 
Dickens.) One has to take a radio 
broadcast as it comes, while a favor- 
ite record can be played over and 
over again. Obviously, there is no 


(Continued on page 54) 
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THE EVERYBODY CLOSE 
KEEP ON SING BOOK HARMONY SONG-TIME 
SINGING ; For Men's Voices 
: Supreme In Its Field 20 Exclusive Song Favor- For Treble and Women's 
"Gems of Song’ The Complete song book, od ee Voices 
hools, Cl , Chor- e y alle, H ; 
128 ‘Pages of famous — pone <: hon Each with Complete bar gg so 
classics, folk tunes, and copyrights—185 songs— Piano Accompaniment. arts, with complete 
part songs. An _ invalu- 128 pages—Standard Fa- Great for Concert, Radio, cua PD 
able collection for Home, vorites, Hymns, Carols, Stage. Contains much new copy- 


as well as Glee Club 
and Assembly singing. 


Price 35 cents 


Spirituals, Classics, Close 
Harmony Tunes, etc. 


Price 35 cents 


EVERY QUARTET 
SHOULD HAVE IT 
Price 75 cents 


righted choral material. 
96 pages. 


Price 50 cents 








ALL-AMERICAN SQUARE DANCES 


Music, calls, diagrams, and complete directions for Square Dances Lancers, and Quadrilles 
Glossary of terms used. Added music for polkas, schottisches, etc. Price 50 cents 











2 UNIQUE CHORUS BOOKS 


Choral Digest| 4 CHORAL DIGEST for 
: (a) TREBLE VOICES 


a3 (b) S.A. B. (Soprano, Alto and Baritone) 


Edited by DR. HARRY R. WILSON 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 
co ane OUTSTANDING FEATURES: DR 

soem 1. Selected Choruses of Representative ‘ 

Styles and Periods. 


A NEW NOTE IN INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


KEEP ON PLAYING 


(Selected from "Keep On Singing") 
Unique Collection Consisting of 30 Books 
Suitable for All Combinations. 


Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 


Practical for Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, 
etc., up to Full Band and Orchestra. 
Arranged in 4 Parts, 
as for Voices. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
MELODY PARTS 
1—Solo Violin (Oboe) 
2—Solo Flute (Piccolo) 
3—Solo Bb Clarinet 








2. Interpretative and Historical Notes 
on Each Song. 

















. Directions and Exercises for Vocal 
Training of Chorus Singers. 


50c each 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: TREBLE VOICE BOOK 


64 pages 


2ND PARTS 
7—Violin 
8—Bb Clarinet 
9—Bb a (Cornet) 


America the Beautiful Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 


Charlie Is My Darlin May-Day Carol 4—Solo Eb Alto Sax. ity 
Come, All Ye Fair and Tender Music, When Soft Voices Die (Eb Clarinet) 11—F Horn 
t Ladies Nearest and Dearest 5—Solo Bb Cornet (Bar. treble) 12—Eb Rito Sax. 
Come One, Come All (Bach) Noel (Wilson) 6—Solo Baritone, Bass clef 13—Trombone 
Glorious Apollo (Webbe) O Bone Jesu (Palestrina) (Trombone) (Bar., Cello) 
Good oe Reteeehe) 2 Same. _° Come, Emmanuel (Cello, Bassoon) ( Bassoon) 
Greeting (Mendelssohn) e Pear 
He Never Said a Mumbalin‘’ Star of Evening (Schumann) l a PARTS mao«_" 
Word Strike It Up, Tabor (Weelkes) 15—Viola 23—String, Bass 
Love Waltz (Brahms) Three Little Maids from School | 16 opoe 24—Bassoon 
17—Eb Horn Clear) a Baritone Sax. 
: ° . Be (Eb Alto ar. 'rombone 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: S. A. B. BOOK 18—F Horn (Basset Horn) (Baritone) 
Billy Boy Minstrel’s Song (de la Hale) 19—Bb Tenor Sax 27—Tuba 
Bring A Torch, Jeanette, Non Nobis, Domine (Byrd) 20—Trombone 28—Bb Clarinet 
Come, Let Us To The Bagpipe Oh, Music Enchanting (Mozart) (Bar., Cello) (Bass Clarinet) 
Sound (Bach) Passing By (Purcell) (Bassoon) 29—Percussion 
Cowboy’s Meditation Rataplan (Sullivan) 21—Bb Clarinet 30—Piano, Cond. 
Dedication (Franz) Summer Is A-Coming In (Bb Cornet) (Accordion) 


Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 
God Of Our Fathers (Warren) 
March Of The Kings 


Wanderer’s Night Song 
Were You There? 
When Love Is Kind 


(See "Keep On Singing" for Contents) 
Piano (Accordion) 75 cents Other 29 Books, Each 40 cents 
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I Believe 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 





Dr. McConathy voices his credo, one that is based upon 


experiences and insight gained during his long and dis- 


tinguished career as a music educator. 





BELIEVE that music is an influ- 

ence for good, both in the life of 
the individual and in the life of the 
community. This statement has been 
made so often and with so many 
variations that it has become com- 
monplace and trite. Yet it deserves 
re-examination as we turn our faces 
toward postwar days. If the state- 
ment is true, then how shall we 
organize our educational, home, and 
community life so as to take fullest 
advantage of the benefits which we 
claim that music brings? Some peo- 
ple may question the statement, 
pointing to conspicuous instances of 
music-loving persons whose lives are 
coarse or even baneful. And yet the 
overwhelming consensus is that mu- 
sic has a tendency to refine, exalt, 
and spiritualize the individual and 
to broaden his social outlook and 
attitudes. We affirm that a musical 
community is a better place in 
which to live. 

I BELIEVE that music is a univer- 
sal language, appealing to people 
everywhere and from the remotest 
times. The fact that there are today 
regions in which our own music 
awakens little or no response is be- 
side the point. Each race has it own 
mode of musical expression, which 
is of highest significance to its own 
people. The important fact is that 
we are just beginning to utilize mu- 
sic to bring about greater interna- 
tional amity, as in the recent inter- 
change with our Latin American 
neighbors. When these initial steps 
are expanded to take in our neigh- 
bors all over the world, then music 
will prove itself a messenger of uni- 
versal good will. 

I BELIEVE that European nmusic, 
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which of course is Our Own music, 
has developed for centuries along 
two parallel lines: the folk, or popu- 
lar music, and the professional, or 
art music. Of course each line has 
constantly influenced the other. 
Moreover, there is a vast amount 
of music which stems from and com- 
bines both lines, for example, much 
dance music. Professional music 
quite naturally has tended to de- 
velop its own intricate rules and 
conventionalities, drawing itself ever 
farther away from the simple, spon- 
taneous folk expression until there 
is now quite a gap between them. 
The innovations of genius have 
widened this gap, often making it 
difficult for even contemporary peo- 
ple of musical culture to follow 
them—witness the attitude shown at 
first toward the masterpieces of 
Wagner and Brahms. It takes time 
to assimilate innovations. Consistent 
concertgoers require considerably 
less time to accomplish this than the 
vast public on folk and popular 
music levels, who require a lot of 
time and innumerable hearings to 
appreciate new modes of expression 
of the art composers. Many never 
achieve it. 


Value of Environment 


I BELIEVE that musical environ- 
ment is a very potent factor in de- 
termining the type of music to 
which an individual or a community 
responds. A person who from in- 
fancy has heard a great deal of good 
music is almost sure to prefer it. 
Occasionally great talent emerges 
from unpropitious surroundings, 
and the opposite also is sometimes 





true. Nevertheless, it seems certain 
that if our love of and desire for 
good music is to increase, the first 
requisite is that in our homes and 
schools and communities we must 
hear much good music. 

I BELIEVE that the designation, 
good music, need not be too re- 
stricted in its application. There is 
good art music and inferior art mu- 
sic. There is good popular music 
and bad popular music. By what 
criterion may one judge the good 
and the bad? That question is diffi- 
cult to.answer. Times change and 
tastes change. Even experienced mu- 
Sic critics have made egregious mis- 
takes. Probably the test of time is 
the surest criterion. Does the music, 
in form and content, achieve its own 
artistic purposes? This question may 
be applied equally to a symphony 
or a ballad. Many of our popular 
song writers produce compositions 
which in artistic workmanship are 
the peers of the best writing of our 
more serious composers. Gershwin’s 
“Summer Time” is a musical gem. 
Many simple folk songs are perfect 
examples of musical expression. 
Schubert’s “Hedge Rose” is no less 
perfect than his “Erlking,” and each 
says what it has to say as completely 
as does a Beethoven symphony. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, in their field, 
have given us works of richest worth. 
Life is not all serious; it has its 
moments of joy and amusement as 
surely as its times of sorrow or ele- 
vation, and music expresses all of 
our kaleidoscopic feelings. 

I BELIEVE that everyone has the 
right to enjoy music in his own way 
and at his own level of taste and 
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in SCENES from WAGNER OPERAS... 


S* thrilling opera excerpts, representative of Mr. 


\ Melchior’s most heroic performances, are assembled 


in this new album. The remarkable vigor and freshness of 


his voice are heard to excellent advantage in five celebrated 
arias and in the glorious duet from Tristan and Isolde. Kirsten 


Flagstad, the greatly gifted Norwegian soprano, is the trium- 


phant Isolde of this recording. Mr. Melchior’s arias are: The 
Steersman’s Song, from The Flying Dutchman; The Hammer 
Song, from Siegfried; In Distant Land, trom Lohengrin; The 
Hymn to Venus, and the Rome Na. rative, from Tannhauser. 


Victor AlbumM/DM979 


Five 12-inch records List price $5.50* 





VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
with 

ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 

Playing Brahms’ Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 
The faultless technical accomplishment of Vladimir Horowitz, 
brilliantly combined with Arturo Toscanini’s peerless conducting, 
brings you an unparalleled performance of Brahms’ majestic second 
piano concerto. This discerning interpretation yields the true 
essence of the score—from the dynamic first movement, through 
the impassioned scherzo, the beautifully expressive andante and 
the charmingly melodic final movement. 
Victor Album M/DM 740 


Six 12-inch records List Price $6.50* 


OTHER NEW VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
Oklahoma! 
Oh, What A Beautiful Morning, Surrey With the Fringe On Top, 
People Will Say We're In Love. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor. 


Record 11-8742 12-inch List Price $1.00* 


Salute to Our Fighting Forces 


Halls of Montezuma, Semper Paratus, Army Air Corps, Anchors 
Aweigh, When The Caissons Go Rolling Along, God Bless America. 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor. 


Record 10-1133 10-inch List Price 75¢* 


“Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


ICTOR RECORDS 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Music Therapy Course 


Opens at N. Y. University 


S. T. BURNS 





Dr. Burns is chairman of the department of music educa- 


tion at New York University. 


of a newly established course 


Here he outlines the plan 


in music therapy. 





| be July of this year New York 
University will initiate a project 
in the field of music therapy. It is 
to be a cooperative venture of sev- 
eral departments — Psychiatry and 
the department of Physical Medi- 
cine of the College of Medicine; the 
Occupational Therapy and Music 
departments of Washington Square 
College and the School of Edu- 
cation. 

The project has two objectives: 
the dissemination of sound informa- 
tion on the subject of music therapy 
and the assembling of a body of 
additional information through clin- 
ical experiment. 

Even the most casual reader of 
the literature of music therapy is 
impressed by the relatively small 
amount of exact and precise data 
on the subject. Statements such as 
the following abound: “Music re- 
stores functions of vitality to the 
tissues.” “Musical stimuli bring 
about an increase in the general 
physiological activities of the body.” 
“Music consists of atmospheric vi- 
brations; healing is brought about 
through music by the shocks of these 
atmospheric vibrations on _ the 
nerves.” “Music cures by acting on 
the soul. Music fills the soul with 
gay sensations which exercise a cura- 
tive effect.” 

Such statements in the literature 
of music therapy indicate the mu- 
sicians’ need for a background of 
sound scientific information. Gen- 
eral terms need to be analyzed and 
defined. Reports of “cures” by 
music need to be studied to discover 
what contribution music has made 
and what has come about as the re- 
sult of accompanying factors. 
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The first part of the New York 
University project will make avail- 
able the best information in the 
field and give the background which 
any musician contemplating work in 
music therapy should have. An in- 
tensive course will be given July 9 
to July 27 at which the following 
topics will be considered and litera- 
ture bearing on them brought to the 
attention of class members: History 
of Music in Relation to Health; 
Physiologic and Psychologic Effects 
of Music; Mental Hygiene and In- 
troduction to Psychiatry; Principles 
of Psychotherapy; Musical Tech- 
niques in Therapy; Case Work in 
Music Therapy; Problems of Reha- 
bilitation; Organization and Direc- 
tion of Music Activities in Institu- 
tions; and Needed Research in the 
Use of Music as a Therapeutic 
Agent. Experts in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychology, music, and 
music therapy will contribute to the 
series of lectures and discussions that 
will make up the course. From this 
preliminary survey of the field, stu- 
dents will obtain a solid back- 
ground of information that will 
serve the music worker as a guide in 
music therapy activities and as a 
sound basis of judgment for all lit- 
erature and claims in the field. 


Observation and Interpretation 


The experimental part of the 
project will be carried on during 
the succeeding school year, begin- 
ning in September. The full-time 
services of a psychiatrist and a mu- 
sician will be available to conduct 
investigative work using music with 
patients, to observe results, and to 





interpret them. Cooperating with 
these two directors will be a group 
of assistants recruited from attend- 
ants at the summer course. These 
assistants will possess the required 
musical skills and the qualities of 
leadership and personality necessary 
for work with patients in a psychiat- 
ric hospital. Advanced work in 
music therapy, including practical 
work with patients, will be made 
available to this selected group. 

Personnel of the staff giving the 
course this summer includes: Dr. 
Arnold Elston, professor of music, 
University of Oregon; Dr. S. Ber- 
nard Wortis, professor of psychiatry 
and chairman of department, New 
York University College of Medi- 
cine, and director of the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital; Dr. 
Morris Herman, assistant professor 
of psychiatry, New York University; 
Dr. Lauretta Bender, associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Leida Berg, assistant in 
psychiatry, New York University; 
Dr. George G. Deaver, director of 
physical medicine, Bellevue Hospi- 
tal; Dr. Max Schoen, professor and 
head of department of psychology 
and education, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Willem Van de 
Wall, chairman of Committee for 
Study of Music in Institutions; for- 
merly Music Specialist for Bureau of 
Mental Health, Pennsylvania State 
Welfare Department; and A. Flagler 
Fultz, director of musical guidance, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

General administration of the 
course will be under Dr. S. T. 
Burns, chairman, department of 
music education of New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education. 
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Wills Wusie Presents 
THE BEST IN MODERN MUSIC 







TANGLEWOOD POOL 
By Newell Chase 
Edited by Arthur Fiedler 
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THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER 


A dashing composition, with a timely arrangement to 
please American audiences. 


FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE by Rimsky-Korsokoff 
Transcribed by Angel Del Busto . 


1.00 
For Tuba 
MASTODON by Gus. Guentzel . .60 
. CAVATINA by Fred Gieb . 50 
STORMY WEATHER NOCTURNE by Fred Gieb 50 
A dramatic musical pattern, featuring a thrilling new storm 
arrangement that is destined for wide popularity. 
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For Flute 
GYPSY RONDO (Haydn) 
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Pattern for Orchestra Development | 


FRANCIS FINDLAY 





Mr. Findlay, of the New England Conservatory of Music, 


is widely known as an exponent of good school orchestras. 


He discusses six important elements in their development. 





HY school orchestras? Unless 

we can answer this question in 
straightforward, down-to-earth terms 
we are defeated from the start. We 
must show that for many children 
and youth the orchestra offers defi- 
nite immediate and ultimate values, 
otherwise it cannot compete with 
the many attractive activities avail- 
able to them today. The problem 
thus posed must be dealt with by 
every music educator who believes 
in the orchestra as an educative 
means and a good thing in life. It 
must be considered against the back- 
ground of the local social climate 
and interpreted in terms which are 
readily understood by people where 
they are and as they are. Much of 
the talk justifying musical activities 
in education is incomprehensible or 
too extravagant to be acceptable to 
many. There is potential value for 
many persons in playing an instru- 
ment in an orchestra, in chamber 
groups, or in solitude. It is not for 
all, but it may be for more than 
some think. Without guidance, many 
may miss delights they might other- 
wise have had or struggle for unat- 
tainable goals to the detriment of 
themselves and others. The first ob- 
ligation here, as always in education, 
is to people—the individual learner 
and society. 

People usually do things because 
they want to. They often do things 
under immediate compulsions which 
are bad for them or for society. 
This is sometimes because they do 
not know anything better to do. 
It is important that children and 
youth be given opportunity to find 
out what things are best for them to 
do. This not only avoids destruction 
and waste, it is essential to self- 
realization and the best interests of 
the social order, For many, playing 
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in an orchestra is one of the best 


things to do. We should contrive 
somehow to see that they do not 
“miss the boat.” 

Incentives are immediate, with 
small consideration given to ulti- 
mate usefulness or benefit. The child 
seldom takes up the study of viola 
so as to play in a string quartet some 
ten years hence. It is more likely that 
he does it to get into an activity 
which seems to him attractive and 
promises enjoyment within a reason- 
ably short time. We must see to it 
that immediate objectives are avail- 
able. It is only thus that we can uti- 
lize the pupil’s purpose, the real 
driving force in his life. 

Enduring purposes will be ac- 
quired as the child matures. One of 
the educator’s obligations is to see to 
it that the learner acquires those life 
purposes which for him are good. 
This is purpose as an outcome of 
education. Purpose as an activator is 
always at work. It may be momen- 
tary and weak or continuing and 
strong. To start learning to play an 
instrument which requires some 
years to master with a purpose 


which is not strong or likely to be- 
come so is foolish and wasteful. In 
any case, a child is not likely to be- 
come seriously interested in, much 
less to acquire a consuming desire to 
play, an instrument he only hears 
about. This brings us to the pattern 
for development. 

The first element in this pattern is 
provision for contact with the instru- 
ment and its possibilities for the po- 
tential player. The instrument must 
be presented in the “right light.” 
The violin is not for everybody. 
Many had better study the drums or 
a clarinet. Abilities and tastes differ 
widely. Over-zealous propaganda for 
the orchestra and its instruments 
may result in the mistake of a poten- 
tial drummer struggling with the 
oboe, only to give it up later and 
perhaps miss the drums in the proc- 
ess. Some kind of pretest is useful in 
avoiding a false start. The best pos- 
sible demonstration of the instru- 
ment alone, and in combination 
with others, is important. The po- 
tential player should be helped to 
see its possibilities for him. This will 
involve explanation and answering 
questions he or his parents may 
raise. 

One needs skill and insight if he 
is to present in the right light the 
less usual instruments or those re- 
quiring more time or special ability 
and greater will to master. The more 
spectacular and extra-musical appeal 
of the band and some of its instru- 
ments may capture a likely string 
talent for the saxophone section of 
the band, because of immediate com- 
pulsion, unless the immediate and 
ultimate possibilities of strings are 
made sufficiently clear. 

In general, the string player will 
have to work longer to make prog- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PATRIOTIC AMERICA 


BAND BOOK 


All-American band music which forms the basic reper- 
toire of any smart, enterprising band. . . . Contains 20 
of the nation's all-time favorite marches — in rousing 
arrangements. Full instrumentation. 


Sample Solo Cornet Book on request. 


Each Book—35¢ Condensed Conductor's Part—$1.00 


* 


EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK Pp ry 


18 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR YOUNG BANDS 


By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 
and others 









A collection of authentic compositions based on events of early 

American history. . . . Enough for two complete programs... . 

Marches, overtures, characteristic dances, and concert pieces. 
. - Grade Two and for modern instrumentation. 





Sample Solo Cornet. Book on request. SAMPLE KIT 

Each Book—35¢ Condensed Conductor's Part—75¢ ON REQUEST 
Write today for your 
* ‘Sample Thematic Kit" 


of BMI Band Music, 


CONCERT BAND MUSIC Band Books, and for our 


complete Band Cata- 








Triumphal March........ Shostakovich /O'Neil logue. Copies will be 
Full Band—$1.50 Symphonic Band—$2.50 forwarded upon re- 
Dansa Brasileira............ Octaviano/Leidzen quest. 
Full Band—$2.00 Symphonic Band—$3.00 





Also Available From Your Music Dealer 
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Chamber Music in the School 


HOMER ULRICH 





A member of the department of music of the University 


of Texas, Mr. Ulrich holds for a more widespread develop- 


ment of chamber music, particularly in smaller schools. 





HERE is a small junior college 

in the Middle West with an 
enrollment of less than two hun- 
dred. The only wind instrument 
players in the college a year or two 
ago were a flutist, a bassoonist, and 
a student with an alto saxophone. 
Parents and administration com- 
bined in urging the music instructor 
to provide something for the three 
students to work upon. Obviously, 
the school was too small to main- 
tain a band or an orchestra, but the 
teacher had an idea. The Beethoven 
trio, Opus 87, for two oboes and 
English horn, was available. In a 
few hours the English horn part 
was transposed for the saxophone; 
the bassoonist was taught to read 
treble clef and was also introduced 
to the second oboe part. The flutist, 
of course, played first oboe. The 
students set to work and in a few 
weeks’ time, aided by the teacher, 
emerged with a creditable ensemble. 
A school of one hundred and fifty 
students in a town near Chicago had 
in its student body one violinist 
plus the usual proportion of pianists 
and singers. An instructor in the 
school had acquired a half dozen 
recorders of various sizes, and at the 
insistence of some of the music stu- 
dents organized an extracurricular 
recorder class. After some weeks the 
students were able to play two or 
three Corelli sonatas, some of the 
lighter songs of Schumann, and a 
few Elizabethan madrigals. In three 
months time, five of the pianists 
who had joined the class had ac- 
quired sufficient skill to play the 
music for a _ performance of 
“Twelfth Night,” composed for the 
recorder ensemble by another staff 
member. Meanwhile, other pianists, 
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the violinist, and the instructor 
busied themselves playing through 
and learning much of the seven- 
teenth century trio sonata literature. 

These two actual cases demon- 
strate what can be done with the 
minimum equipment and _ perform- 
ers in. the field of ensemble music. 
Many schools throughout the coun- 
try, high schools and colleges alike, 
have enrollments of from one to 
three hundred students, but they 
lack the personnel necessary to 
maintain orchestras or bands of any 
quality and size. At least twenty 


string players, properly divided 
among the four stringed instru- 
ments, are essential to the most 


rudimentary string orchestra; and 
how many small schools can provide 
the oboes, bassoons, and horns to 
make even a concert orchestra pos- 
sible? As a consequence, large in- 
strumental music groups are usually 
out of the questi6n in schools of 
this size. The few stringed and wind 
instrument players are left to their 
own resources; or worse, an “orches- 
tra” is attempted in which bad 
balance and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance are unavoidable. In most such 
cases the instrumentalists are 
lumped in with the piano students, 
both groups are made to sing in the 
chorus, and the music instructors 
feel that the problem is solved. 


Much to Be Done 


Such is far from the case, how- 
ever. The importance of providing 
ensemble experience for all students 
interested in music need hardly be 
argued. The fact that it is provided, 
in the shape of band, orchestra, or 
chorus, in such a large proportion 





of our schools is a major achieve- 
ment of the music teaching profes- 
sion. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that it is not provided to all 
students interested in music, espe- 
cially in the smaller schools, indi- 
cates that much remains to be done. 
This article will discuss one way in 
which the ensemble offering can be 
increased and the musical welfare of 
the student enhanced: through the 


field of chamber music in the 
schools. 
Chamber music is almost three 


and a half centuries old; it began 
with the Italian instrumental can- 
zonas, the first of which were written 
around 1600. It had reached the ripe 
age of eighty when the first orches- 
tral forms appeared, around 1682. 
It was practiced as an amateur 
art, by prince and peasant alike, 
throughout Europe from its earliest 
beginning, and not until the time 
of Beethoven, roughly in 1800, did 
professionalism enter into the field. 
Since that time two worlds of cham- 
ber music have existed side by side: 
one, highly specialized and strictly 
disciplined, best represented by the 
famous string quartets of the past 
and present, among them the Joa- 
chim, Flonzaley, and Budapest 
Quartets; and the other, not at all 
organized, not at all professional, is 
comprised of groups of enthusiastic 
amateurs playing in their own 
homes in all parts of the musical 
world. 

Chamber music literature of the 
professional world is confined large- 
ly to the string quartets, piano trios, 
and related forms composed by the 
great masters from Haydn to Hinde- 
mith. That literature is an ideal 


(Continued on page 58) 
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New arrangements to delight your choral 


OANA 


© LOU 41h 





GLORY (Slava) 











By Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Arranged by F. Campbell-Watson 

Choral Parts — SATB (SW-3140) ....cccccocsccecscscsncee $ .15 
SSA (2W-3226) 15 

Two Piano Score 2.00 

Full Score 3.00 

Orchestration (complete) . 6.00 





In response to the demands of choral groups 
everywhere, we have added an SSA arrangement 
to the SATB arrangement originally available. We 
are certain that the presentation of this selection 
will add stature to your programs. 


SSA — Sacred 


Hear My Supplication (2W-3227) 
Arkhangelsky-Krone 15¢ 





Jubilate Deo in G (2W-3228) 
J. Lawrence Erb 18c 





Magnificat in E Flat (2W-3229) 
J. Lawrence Erb 16¢ 





SATB — Sacred 


Come Holy Ghost (Veni Creator) (5W-3230) 
J. Lawrence Erb 15¢ 





“MERRY MOUNT” MUSIC 


The captivating music from the MERRY MOUNT 
SUITE by Howard Hansen has just been issued 
in choral arrangements, with a piano four hand 
accompaniment. The charm of these numbers 
will prove a tonal tonic for your choral groups. 








SSAA 

Children’s Dance, from “Merry Mount” 
Choral parts (3H-801) 15¢ 
Piano Score (3H-800) 35¢ 
SATB 


Be As A Lion, from “Merry Mount” 


Choral parts (5H-2043) 16c 
Piano Score (5H-2042) 35¢ 








It Is A House Of Gay Carouse, 
from “Merry Mount” 


Choral parts (5H-2046) 16¢ 
Piano Score (5H-2045) 35c 








Maypole Dance, from “Merry Mount” 


Choral parts (5H-2039) 18c 
Piano Score (5H-2038) 40c 








Praise We The Lord, from “Merry Mount” 


Choral parts (5H-2041) 16c 
Piano Score (5H-2040) 35c 
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THE “LITTLE” RHAPSODY IN BLUE (H) 2 
By George Gershwin — Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson = 
INT The eagerly awaited arrangement of this famous selection is now ready for the 2 
sued bands that have clamored for it. Skillfully transcribed to retain the full bodied = 
spirit of the orchestral work, it will provide great pleasure for both performers = 
hand P P gun FP as = 
— and listeners. ius 
nbers stad 
SW TRE co cee $3.50 Condensed Score ................ $.75 rn 
Dups. "Gy TARE na aauea 2.50 Extra Parts, €achh............<:000 .25 Poe 
CLAP YO’ HANDS (H) RIFF SONG (H) THINE ALONE (W) 2 
) By George Gershwin By Sigmund Romberg By Victor Herbert 2 
15¢ Transcribed by David Bennett Transcribed by David Bennett Transcribed by William Teague 2 
35¢ POOR BUTTERFLY (H) SWANEE (H) WHEN YOU’RE AWAY (W) = 
By Raymond Hubbell By George Gershwin By Victor Herbert = 
Transcribed by William Teague Transcribed by David Bennett Transcribed by William Teague = 
Prices SONG OF THE MARINES (R) Prices 2 
a) | re $2.50 By Harry Warren Condensed Score .............. .50 =| 
- BP TE cititincidecanteiosma, 1.50 Transcribed by William Teague Extra Parts, each .............. .20 Son 
35¢ wane 
+ 
© 133 © 18015 SUS aN : 
16c THE AUDITORIUM SERIES = 
35¢ Hailed enthusiastically by educators, directors and reviewers throughout the country, = 
this series heralds new and specially designed settings of the imperishable American = 
music in our catalogs. = 
WU I ce iiisieipuctitielcestaiciciniitel By George Gershwin = 
18¢ SONG OF THE FLAME.............. By Herbert Stothart and George Gershwin s 
40c SRR CIRe HNN MIN ovasiisc cn cicscscsescacecatncsessoccvcenentveeseess By George Gershwin {by 
nT NTT eR ON By Noel Coward Soe 
unt” (These are the first four in a series planned to include many more titles of similar appeal.) Be 
16c STE GIN oiecdes oie Sicccaccaxmeiions $3.00 CAN iii isiccigtcsstnisicicninenticaciaas $2.00 = 
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The president of Carl Fischer, Inc., comments upon some 


of the contributions (and problems) of the publisher in 


the development of a national music culture. 


The Publisher and the 
Nation's Musical Growth 


WALTER S. FISCHER 


HE old saying that there is 
nothing more permanent than 
change applies to music publishing 
as surely as it does to anything else 
in this world. In the two score or 
more years that I have been a part 
of the music publishing industry I 
have found it a constant source of 
interest because it has not been 
static. When a musician hides him- 
self in a cloak of self-sufficiency and 
ignores the new trends in musical 
taste, he flirts with obscurity. A 
music publisher who follows that 
procedure flirts not only with ob- 
scurity but with financial oblivion. 
At the beginning of this century 
America had not yet acquired a 
firm stride in its march to leader- 
ship in the music world. There 
were, of course, many outstanding 
music organizations—symphony _or- 
chestras, opera associations, conserv- 
atories, and private teachers—that, 
in their limited way, supplied the 
artistic nourishment that Americans 
needed. Their ability to present 
substantial offerings was not limited 
by incapacity or lack of willingness 
to do more, but by the conditions 
that circumscribed their efforts. 
America looked abroad for her ar- 
tistic inspiration, ignoring the tre- 
mendous untouched resources right 
here on her own soil. 

Almost all the music used by 
teachers was of foreign origin. Our 
concert programs rarely included 
compositions by Antericans. The 
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grand opera repertoire was made up 
of foreign scores, sung almost ex- 
clusively by foreign artists. Our 
young singers and instrumentalists 
were led to believe that study 
abroad was a “must” if they were to 
be accepted here as musicians of the 
first rank. There may have been 
valid reasons for this situation. Our 
scramble for world leadership in in- 
dustry and commerce may have 
dimmed our perspective on our cul- 
tural obligations. We were not 
awake to our musical potentialities; 
we hesitated to grasp the opportun- 
ity to take over leadership in the 
musical world because it was easier 
to accept the leadership of the old 
world. 

To create the impression that 
there was no American music would 
be to distort the facts. History tells 
us that music was composed and 
published in our colonial days. Our 
American patriot, Paul Revere, a 
silversmith, was our first music en- 
graver. Little of that early Ameri- 
can music has come down to us ex- 
cept as exhibits in libraries. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century and in the beginning of the 





twentieth there were several out- 
standing American composers—Mac- 
Dowell, Paine, Parker, Foote, Mason, 
Hadley, Buck, Foster, Sousa, Her- 
bert, Nevin—whose names still com- 
mand respect in our concert halls. 
These leaders in the field of Ameri- 
can serious music did not find it 
simple to gain recognition in the 
face of our passive interest in a 
musical nationalism. 

With conditions such as_ those 
briefly described, it is little wonder 
that the catalogs of most publishers 
listed only a small amount of serious 
American music. Taste in music was 
comparatively undeveloped and cre- 
ative effort was limited. 

World War I brought a change in 
traditions which was beneficial to 
musical standards in our country. 
To trace the steps that produced 
this change and to do justice to the 
subject would require a great deal 
more space than is available. here. 
Just a list of the progressive people 
who were keen enough to recognize 
the signs and turn them to the 
advantage of America would run to 
cyclopaedic proportions. 

Between the period of “music for 
the few’ and the present era of 
“music for all” there have been 
many necessary changes in the busi- 
ness of publishing music. No one in 
the industry has the right to shirk 
his obligation to musical progress. 
No one alive to the spontaneous.and 
sincere work going on all around us 
would want to shirk it. That obli- 
gation is fascinating and inspiring. 
To be a part of our great musical 
country, to observe the increasing 
interest in music in even the small- 
est hamlet, to hear new, refreshing 
young talent in our concert halls, to 
listen to our school children per- 
forming music that heretofore was 
available only through professional 
organizations are experiences that 
justify pride and satisfaction. 

The publisher who appreciates his 
good fortune in living now when 
American musical history is being 
made will be ever alert to his role in 
the procession. He must be observ- 
ant of trends. He must be conver- 
sant with constantly changing meth- 
ods of instruction, techniques of 
radio and motion picture, schools of 
musical thought—in short, he must 
have an open mind toward music at 

(Continued on page 49) 
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America’s No. 1 Network 
in the Field of Education 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 


‘i the roster of distinguished 
broadcast courses in Music, 
History and Literature, estab- 
lished by the NBC University of 
the Air, have been added an 
especially significant series in 
Government, with the title “Our 
Foreign Policy” (Saturdays, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. EWT), and a course 
in Home Economics, “Home Is 
What You Make It” (Saturdays, 
9:00-9:30 am. EWT). 

Once more the National Broad- 
casting Company has proven its 
position as America’s Number One 
Network in the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

Nor is that all. NBC also is 
building constantly for the future. 
Tomorrow’s audiences will reap a 


National Broadcasting Company : 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





richer reward from their radio lis- 

tening as a result of NBC’s far- 

sighted policy of aiding listeners 

to know and use the cultural and 

educational advantages of radio. 
s e oO 


From the Summer Radio In- 
stitutes conducted in co-operation 
with Northwestern University, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Stanford University, 
the Columbia University Exten- 
sion courses in Radio, the New 
York City schools radio classes, 
an ever-lengthening phalanx of 
teachers and technicians is re- 
turning to schools and colleges, 
helping their pupils to greater ap- 
preciation and return from the 
programs brought to them by their 
NBC stations. 


— 








Recent Research Studies 


in Music Education 


WILLIAM S. LARSON 





Dr. Larson, head of the music education department of 


the Eastman School of Music, presents a survey of re- 


cent research projects in the field of music education. 





N 1944 the Research in Music 

Education Committee of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence presented in printed form a 
Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education, 1932-1944, which 
contains 1124 titles of research stud- 
ies completed in the United States 
during that twelve-year period.’ This 
bibliography represents work done 
at gi educational institutions in 32 
states and Hawaii. 

One of the chief purposes of mak- 
ing the original survey was to pro- 
vide a readily available source of 
reference for anyone who wishes to 
do a research study in music educa- 
tion, since a review of previous 
studies on any topic to be investi- 
gated naturally should precede fur- 
ther endeavor. It is planned to keep 
the Bibliography up to date by ob- 
taining from the schools previously 

‘The Bibliography was prepared by the 
Research in Music Education Committee 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in 1942. The members of the Com- 
mittee were: George F. Barr (Eastern 
Washington College of Education); Orville 
J. Borchers (Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege); Jacob Kwalwasser (Syracuse Uni- 
versity); William §. Larson, chairman 
(Eastman School of Music); Russell V. 
Morgan (Cleveland Board of Education); 
Jesse L. Scott (University of Pennsylvania); 
Arnold M. Small (State University of 
Iowa); Lowell M. Tilson (Indiana State 
Teachers College); Willem van de Wall 
(George Peabody College for Teachers); 
Arnold H. Wagner (University of Southern 
California); Lorin F. Wheelwright (Salt 
Lake City Public Schools); Irving W. Wolfe 
(lowa State Teachers College). The Bibli- 
ography was revised in 1944 and published 
by the Graduate College of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. It may be secured from 
the Music Educators National Conference, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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reporting a list of new studies done 
under their auspices during the pre- 
ceding year. The information thus 
acquired could then be made avail- 
able to teachers and students who 
are planning researches during the 
following academic year, as well as 
to those who have a more general 
interest in the field. The Bibliog- 
raphy would serve as a cumulative 
index of research studies in music 
education, and the material would 
be at hand whenever it might seem 
feasible to present a revised edition 
of the printed Bibliography. 
Unfortunately such a plan for an 
annual survey does not fit in very 
well with the system of appointing 
committees for the biennial meeting 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference, for those committees 
are sometimes appointed only a few 
months before the biennial meeting. 
Thus, more than a year may pass by 
without activity. However, in alter- 
nate years the various sectional con- 
ferences appoint committees to plan 
for their meetings. The writer was 
chosen to be in charge of this kind 
of work for the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators Conference for 1944-45, and 
in preparation for the meeting origi- 
nally scheduled for this spring 
(which was later cancelled at the 
request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation) an inventory of re- 
searches done in the Eastern states 
was planned. But inasmuch as such 
a project would be incomplete, and 
therefore of limited value, and as it 
was the strong recommendation of 
the last committee of the National 
Conference that this work be done 
annually, the writer, because of his 
former contacts with the original 








project as chairman of the National 
Conference Committee for the past 
three biennia, seemed to be in the 
best position to make the survey. 
Furthermore, he was able to get in 
advance a commitment which is 
very important under present con- 
ditions—a guarantee of space for 
publication of such material in this 
issue of Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL. 

A request was sent to all institu- 
tions previously reporting research 
in music education, asking for titles 
of any work completed which had 
not been listed in the 1944 Bibliog- 
graphy. The titles of these new 
studies are presented below. It is 
hoped that this list, in addition to 
the titles to be found in the Bibliog- 
raphy published last year, will 
prove helpful to those who, in the 
near future, may plan research stud- 
ies in music education, as well as 
valuable to those with more general 
interests. 

The new material listed herein 
represents the response to a ques- 
tionnaire issued about two months 
ago. Some titles of studies were re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in the 
list. 

To determine trends in research 
under present war conditions, each 
school was asked to list studies now 
in progress as well as those recently 
completed. 

The survey in general indicates a 
decrease in amount of research 
work. Apparently this is to be ex- 
plained in several ways. In the first 
place, most graduate schools have 
considerably fewer men_ students. 
Particularly in certain types of 
laboratory experiment, which are 
more likely to attract the interest of 
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POPULAR AND STANDARD BAND ARRANGEMENTS 


DANCE WITH A DOLLY 
(WITH A HOLE IN HER 
STOCKIN') 


BY THE RIVER OF THE ROSES 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
STREET 


THE BEER BARREL POLKA 
PENNSYLVANIA POLKA 
MY MELANCHOLY BABY 











RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET 
12th STREET RAG 

WAGON WHEELS 

SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
INDIANA 


((BACK HOME AGAIN IN 
INDIANA) 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 
CASEY JONES 


MILITARY MARCHES 





CONCERTO FOR TWO 
SIERRA SUE 

THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
EMPTY SADDLES 

THE LAST ROUND UP 


A NIGHTINGALE SANG IN 
BERKELEY SQUARE 


PENNY SERENADE 


THERE'S NOTHING IN FRONT OF THE 
INFANTRY 


HERE WE GO TO TOKYO 
THE ARMY AND THE NAVY AND 
THE MARINES 


THE OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
ON BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM 





CONTAINING: 


THAT'S THE INFANTRY 

THE OLD THIRTEENTH 

THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 

THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 
HE WEARS A PAIR OF SILVER WINGS 

SOMEBODY ELSE IS TAKING MY PLACE 


GEM BAND MEDLEY No. 10........ March 
“The White Cliffs of Dover", 


"Somebody 


Else Is Taking My Place", "There Is A Tavern In The Town" 
Arranged by GEO. A. BRIEGEL 


WALTZES 





LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
THE ONE ROSE 
(THAT'S LEFT IN MY HEART) 








Published 
By 


R. K. O. (Radio City Music Hall) Building 





SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
MEET ME TONIGHT IN DREAMLAND 
BEAUTIFUL TEXAS 
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men, there has been a definite cur- 
tailment of research and in some 


cases a discontinuance for the dura- 
tion of the war. Furthermore, some 
schools have not replaced faculty 
members who have gone into the 
service, and this has made a heavier 
load of teaching duties for those 
who remain, with little or no time 
in their schedules for the guidance 
of research projects. Some schools 
indicate that there will be no fur- 
ther graduate theses in music edu- 
cation until after the war. 

Some schools which previously re- 
ported research studies no longer 
require a thesis for a Master’s de- 
gree in Music Education;? hence it 
is unlikely that these institutions 
will have any studies to report in 
the future. This action on the part 
of these schools is in keeping with 
the trend first indicated about 
twenty years ago. 

I am sure that I speak for all my 
colleagues on the Committee in ex- 
pressing appreciation to those who 
made contributions, large or small, 
to the 1944 Bibliography. I also 
wish to acknowledge on behalf ot 
my colleagues the many fine com- 
ments received, especially those re- 
garding the accomplishment of a 
much-needed task. Much credit is 
due these busy music educators on 
the Committee, who not only gave 
their time in covering their particu- 
lar sections, but also, in some cases, 
did their part of the survey at their 
own expense, 


Reasons for Plan 


However, I understand that there 
has been some adverse comment 
concerning the plan of organizing 
the material. This is not a serious 
matter, I am sure. In the main, the 
question most often concerns the 
listing of material under states and 
sponsoring educational institutions, 
rather than under topics. There is 
no doubt that a topic index would 
be more convenient for a hurried 
reader. However, an attempt to 
classify by topics proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Most of the topics came to the 
Committee with little or no explan- 


? This problem, among others, was dis- 
cussed by the writer in a recent article, 
“The Present Status of Research in Music 
Education,” Educational Music Magazine, 
November-December, 1944. 
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atory material, and it seemed to us, 
despite what one would expect who 
had not first tried a topic classifica- 
tion, that the plan of listing the 
topics under states and institutions 
not only was the most expedient 
way, but also, when considering cer- 
tain enigmatical titles and other 
questionable points, was probably as 
satisfactory a method as any. Fur- 
thermore, the Committee was con- 
sidering the needs of the serious re- 
search worker rather than the con- 
venience of the investigator who 
does not have time to check the 
listing of titles in a small booklet. It 
has been suggested that a topical 
index would save the time of teach- 
ers who wish to advise students 
about the choice of a thesis topic. 
But it does not seem unreasonable 
to expect a good graduate student 
himself to spend an hour or pos- 
sibly an evening if necessary in pe- 
rusing the contents of the Bibliog- 
raphy in order to learn the scope of 
research studies as valuable back- 
ground for his own choice of a topic 
for investigation. At any rate, after 
a rather discouraging period of a 
year or two after the Bibliography 
was completed, we are fortunate, 
and indeed grateful, that the Grad- 
uate College of the University ol 
Iowa has published the  Bibliog- 
raphy, and the important point is 
that a list of completed research 
studies in music education is now 
available. At some later date, when 
there may be a Committee with 
more time at its disposal and when 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, under whose general spon- 
sorship this project was launched, 
has again resumed the publication 
of a Yearbook or has more space 
available for this kind of material 
in the Music Educators Journal, 
these topics of research studies can 
possibly be reprinted, with various 
cross listings, in a manner that will 
please everyone. 

Suggestions and corrections that 
have come to my attention have 
been gratefully reecived. A record 
of them is being kept for whoever 
may have use for them in future 
work on the Bibliography. As chair- 
man of the Committee for several 
years, I must take responsibility for 
some mistakes in interpretation. I 
tried to interpret each title to the 
best of my ability by the criteria 





previously decided upon by the 
Committee. The main criterion for 
acceptance was that the study must 
be a contribution to the teaching of 
music. Since the publication of the 
Bibliography, I have learned from a 
few music educators that certain 
studies, while not indicating such in 
their titles, really were done from a 
pedagogical approach and undoubt- 
edly should have been included. It 
is possible that in some instances I 
inadvertently erred in rejecting cer- 
tain titles which do not indicate a 
contribution to the teaching of mu- 
sic. If such is the case, I shall be 
glad to receive any information that 
will make correction possible at some 
future time. 





ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

Jantzen, Dorothy Ruth, “An Operetta 
as a Device for Integrating Subject Matter 
in Second Grade”. 1942. 


University of Arizona, Tucson 

Brinkmeyer, Frances Irene, “An Anthol- 
ogy of Children’s Stories Correlated with 
Music’. M.A, Ed. 1949. 

DeGrazia, Ted Etternio, “Art and_ Its 
Relation to Music in Music Education”. 
M.A. Ed. 1945. 

Johnson, Mildred Lillian, “Democracy 
through Music Education”. M.A. Ed. 1944. 

Noll, Cecile Schramel, “The Creative Ap- 
proach to Teaching Piano”. M.M. 1945. 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California, Los Angeles 

Haskell, Eugene Ryan, “A Proposed 
Program of Music-Drama for High Schools 
in Los Angeles County”. M.A. 1944. 


University of Southern California, School of 

Music, Los Angeles 

Bishop, Dorothy, “Suggested Preparation 
for the Creative Use of Piano in School 
Music”. 1945. 

Early, Mary Elizabeth, “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Suites as an Introduction Unit in 
Music Appreciation at College Freshman 
Level”. 1944. 

Evans, Gretchen, “Modern Trends in 
American Choral Music as Seen in the 
Works of Randall Thompson, Norman 
Lockwood, and Roy Harris”. 1944. 

Henry, Robert Alfonso, “An Analytical 
Survey of Modern Trends in Piano Tech- 
nique”. 1944. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Park, Samuel Norman, “Attitudes of 
Adolescents in Music”. M.A. 1944. 


University of Colorado, College of Music, 
Boulder 
Fletcher, Alice Story, “A Study of Music 
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“MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT” 


{Te Quiero Dijiste) 
By 
GREVER—TEAGUE 


Standard $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 












THE THREE 
CABALLEROS 


(Ay! Jalisco No Te Rajes) 


TCO-TICO 


(Tico Tico No Fuba) 












By 


ABREU—KENT 


Full $1.00 








By 
ESPERON—KENT 











(Including optional xylophone solo) 






Full $1.00 


"YOU BELONG 
TO MY HEART’ 


{Solamente Una Vez) 
By 
LARA—KENT 
Full $1.00 












FOR THE MARCHING BAND 


AMERICAN WINGS BAND BOOK 


A complete field book, containing seven exciting new 
marches, two incidental waltzes, one concert selection. 


A FULL PROGRAM UNDER ONE COVER! 





THEMATICS ON REQUEST. 









Band Parts, 35c Piano Conductor, $1.00 






Educational Division 
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First presented at the Summer Clinic of the New York State 
School Music Association, Syracuse, where it ‘‘stole the 
show'’. BLUE MOON is one of the greatest all-time standards 
in America today and will be received with tremendous 
enthusiasm wherever performed. 


Although definitely of class ‘‘A’’ calibre, BLUE MOON is 
so ingeniously arranged that it may be performed by any 
class ‘‘B"’ or “'C’’ band. This is made possible through the 
skilful balancing of the instruments. It has a playing time 
of approximately three and a half minutes. 


BLUE MOON is the first in a series of ‘Modern American Music” for 
band. Other soon-to-be-published titles are: 





Composed by Scored by 

ODE TO FREEDOM. .0....csssssscssseensese Ferde Grofé....cecccecseecseeens Charles L. Cooke 
AMERICAN WALTZ. Peter De Rose............000 Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN HUMORESQUE .............. Sigmund Romberg.......... Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN SERENADE....................... LOIS AR scdisistsssessescscse Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN LULLABY...................... Duke Ellington..........00+ Graham Overgard 

STANDARD BAND [including conductor part)... $5.00 

SYMPHONIC BAND [including conductor port).................. 7.50 

CONDUCTOR PART (condensed score)... ceecccnccsmeee 0S 

EXTRA PARTS, each 35 
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and Allied Subjects as Integrating Forces 
in Grades Kindergarten through Six, with 
Illustrated Units for Each Grade”. M. Mus. 
Ed. 1944. 

Jepson, Esther Lucille, “A Study in 
Rhythms in Relation to Teaching Music”. 
M. Mus. Ed. 1944. 

Noble, Robert Flanders, “The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the High 
School Instrumental Music Library”. M. 
Mus. Ed. 1944. 

Yohe, Ralph Perry, “A Survey of Small 
Instrumental Ensembles in the Schools of 
the State of Colorado”. 


University of Denver, Denver 

Maxwell, Jessie W., “Diagnostic Com- 
parison of the Educational Contributions 
Made by Various Textbooks in Public 
School Music”. M. Mus. Ed. 1943. 

Taylor, Harry F., “The Musical Abili- 
ties of Spanish-American Children”. M. A. 
1934- 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Musical College, Chicago 

Barabash, John Henry, “Class Band 
Method”. M. Mus. Ed. 1944. 

Fouche, Ruth Allen, “Some Uses of Tests 
and Measurements in Elementary School 
Music Teaching”. M. Mus. Ed. 1944. 

Smith, Florence Glenn, “Survey and 
Analysis of Piano Teaching Material”. M. 
Mus. 1944. 

White, Robert J., “Fine Arts Education 
for Young People”. M. Mus. Ed. 1944. 


University of Illinois, School of Music, Urbana 

Lee, Marjorie, “A Critical Analysis of 
Available Methods and Supplementary Ma- 
terial for Use in Voice Classes”. M.S. Mus. 
Ed. 1944. 

Schroepfer, Edward J., “A Discussion of 
the Problems in Orchestration Encoun- 
tered in the Transcription of the Third 
Movement of the Piano Quartet, Opus 10, 
by Brahms”. M.S. Mus. Ed. 1944. 


University of Chicago, Chicago 
Dunkelberger, Gustav, “Lowell Mason 
and the Beginning of Music Education”. 
M.A. 1944. 
Rotman, Miriam, “Changes in Auditory 
Acuity with Age in Boys and Girls”. M.A. 
1944. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 

Lowry, Edna, “Can Students of Junior 
High School Age of Normal Intelligence, 
Who Are Objectively below Normal Ac- 
cording to the Seashore Battery, Improve 
Musically with Training?” M.A. 1940. 


KANSAS 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Gaston, E. Thayer, “A Study of the 
Validity of Predictive Devices for College 
Music Students”. 1944. 

Gaston, E. Thayer, “The Relationship of 
Intelligence to Success in the Study of 
Music”. 1944. 

Gaston, E. Thayer, “The Relationship 
Between Expressed Attitude and Musical 
Aptitude Test Scores”. 1944. 
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NEBRASKA 


Un'versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Dailey, Philomene Mary, “Status of 
Music in Accredited High Schools of Ne- 
braska”. M.A. 1942. 

Fuhr, Hayes Maguire, “Choral Problems 
of Specialized Groups in Secondary 
Schools”. M. A. 1943. 

Heaney, Lowell F., “The Music Program 
in Selected Nebraska High Schools in 
1939-1940". M.A. 1941. 


NEW YORK 


Columbia University, Teachers Colege, New 
York City 
Peithman, Harlan W., “Percussion, A 
Handbook for the Instrumental Teacher”. 
Ed. D. 1944. 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester 

Bell, Clarence W., “Fundamental Prob- 
lems of ‘Teaching Brass Instruments”. 
M.A. 1945. 

Boyter, Haskell, “A Survey of the Status 
of Public School Music Among the Negroes 
in the State of Georgia”. M.M. 1944. 

Burg, Clarence, “Problems of the Pri- 
vate Piano Teacher”. M.M. 1944. 

Butterfield, Jane, “The Problem of Dic- 
tion in Choral Technique”. M.M. 1944. 

Ewart, Ellen Rathke, “America and the 
Peace—An Historical Pageant for Elemen- 
tary Grades. M. M. 1945. 

Haskell, Duane Hedrick, “The Public 
School Instrumental Class in Transition”. 
M.M. 1945. 

Phillips, Helen E., “A Study of Some 
Problems of Music Appreciation Courses in 
the Liberal Arts College”. M.M. 1944. 

Tsukazaki, Doris Takesue, “The Place of 
Hawaiian Songs in Public School Music”. 
M.A. 1945. 

Woodbury, Ward L., Jr., “State Certifi- 
cation Requirements for Music Teachers in 
the Secondary Schools”. M.A. 1945. 


New York University, School of Education, 

New York City 

Melnik, Henry M., “Developing Practical 
Musicianship; A Handbook for Serious 
Students of Music of the Weequahic High 
School and for Use in High Schools Where 
the Curriculum Permits at Least One Year 
of Formal Study”. Ed. D. 1943. 

Monroe, Samuel F., “The Present Status 
of Music in the State Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States with an Inter- 
pretation”. Ed. D. 1944. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Dodge, Vincent Joyce, “Method of De- 
termining the Intrinsic Difficulty of a Song 
for the Tenor Voice”. 1940. 


OHIO 


University of Cincinnati, Teachers College, 

Cincinnati 

Donahue, Sr. Marie Helene, “An Outline 
of Music Appreciation for the Ninth 
Grade”. M. Ed. 1945. 

Dowler, William L., “Published Materials 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 




















New! New! 


SING aw DANCE 


DANCE DIRECTIONS BY BEATRICE A. HUNT 
MUSIC ARRANGED BY HARRY ROBERT WILSON 





Play-party games and folk dances that feature singing while dancing 
provide fun for everyone! A delightful recreation the year ‘round, 
these dances are an especially good outdoor activity for the summer 
camp, the park playground, and picnic gatherings because no instru- 
mental accompaniment is essential. Participants SING AND DANCE, 
thus furnishing their own music. 


COMPLETE MUSIC, WORDS AND DIRECTIONS 


Complete words and music for 38 different dances are given. These 
words and tunes are simple and are quickly taught by rote. On the 
facing page the words are given again, and opposite each line is a con- 
cise description of the steps to be done while singing that line. 


DIAGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Diagrams show the starting position for each dance. A glossary tells 
in words, and illustrations show just what each term means. There’s 
nothing technical nor complicated. Everything is a lot of fun for 
children or adults at all levels of experience. 


A reduction of one of the 
forty illustrations. Here the 
dancers “‘wring the dishrag.” 





FUN FOR ALL 


The folk dance is having a tremendous upswing from coast to coast and 
is rapidly regaining its former place as a favorite pastime for young 
and old alike. This book takes an old-time recreation and brings it 
up-to-date. With SING AND DANCE you can start a group in camp, 
in school, the club, the church social rooms—in fact, in any social 
gathering, and you will provide one of the most enjoyable ways in 
which music can be used in community recreation. Many of these 
dances are known as “mixers”—there is no activity more effective in 
acquainting people and giving everyone a good time. 


Send for a copy today! Price: $1.25, postpaid. 





HALL & MecCREARY COMPANY 
438 S. Wabash Ave. Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Ill. 
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World Famous 
PUBLICATIONS 








AMERICAN PATROL—Piano Solo, Original Edition o............cccccccccccccsccssesesneseseeseoes 50 
AMERICAN PATROL—Piano Solo, Simplified Edition, arr. by Messina................ 35 
AMERICAN PATROL—Piano Duet, Original Edition .........0.....c.cccccccetessetssseeseeseseees 75 
BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN—Piano Sollo.................... 50 
BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN—Piano Duet 2.0.00... cccccccccscescescscsccesceestseaeeee .60 
| WANT THE TWILIGHT AND YOU—Piano Solo o...ccccccccccccccscsssssscessscsessesteeees 50 
| WANT THE TWILIGHT AND YOU—Vocal Solo ooo..cccccccccsessssssescsssesessseescscseeeeeee 35 
LOVE AND DEVOTION—Piano Solo ooo.iicccccccccccceeccscesescestseneees 50 
LOVE AND PASSION—Piano Solo .. 50 
LOVE'S GOLDEN STAR—Piano Solo ........ 50 
MESSAGE OF PEACE—Piano Solo 50 
SCHOOL GIRLS MARCH—Piano Solo, Basler.............. 40 
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ress comparable with that of stu- 
dents of other instruments. The 
string player should start earlier but 
is more likely—if really gifted—to 
continue and to become either a pro- 
fessional or a lifelong amateur. In 
this situation is hidden no mean 
problem. 

And so selection becomes the sec- 
ond important item in the pattern. 
Fortunately there are reasonably re- 
liable and valid tests of musical ca- 
pacities, especially for the sense of 
pitch, which will help us to avoid 
Starting on stringed instruments 
some who are hopelessly inadequate. 
An important element in selection is 
to screen out the misfits at the be- 
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ginning. This is not enough, how- 
ever. We should see to it that those 
originally adjudged fit do not con- 
tinue after it becomes apparent that 
they should not. A continuous pro- 
gram of evaluation will make _ pos- 
sible desirable transfers to other 
more suitable instruments, or even 
abandoning instrumental music be- 
fore too much time has been wasted. 

We should not overlook the mod- 
est but able. Talent in the young is 
not always accompanied by aggres- 
siveness, or even consciousness of 
ability. If tests of musicality are gen- 
erally given, a study of test results 
may reveal many musical individ- 
uals who might otherwise be over- 
looked because they would not of 
themselves come forward. Careful 
observation of music class work often 
discloses ability even without formal 
testing. 


Teacher Problems 


Training is the third element in 
the pattern. Two problems here are: 
securing adequate teachers, often a 
serious one—especially in smaller 
communities; and paying for in- 
struction. The supervisor of instru- 
mental music often exercises great 
ingenuity in attracting teachers, or 
in doing the teaching himself—with 
such reinforcement as he can get— 
and in stimulating public support 
for an instruction program or secur- 
ing private help in paying for the in- 
struction of the impecunious. Talent 
and affluence, unfortunately, do not 
always go together. In general, class 
instruction offers much in the way of 
economy if it can be done effec- 
tively. There is a great deal to be 
said for private teaching if it can be 
financed. In any case, provision 
should be made early for much en- 
joyable playing of suitable music 
with others. 

Closely related to training is a 
continuing program of guidance. It 
should be based on frequent evalua- 
tion of the results of training and 
the evolving life purpose of the pu- 
pil. Guidance should be both posi- 
tive and negative, encouraging those 
who are justified in continuing fur- 
ther and discouraging those who 
should try something else. Needless 
to say, the something else should ke 
ready to hand. The person respon- 
sible for guidance needs resourceful- 
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ness and imagination as well as 
ability to evaluate if he is to insure 
happy productive work and prevent 
the tragedy of long effort toward the 
unattainable. 

The fourth element is providing 
opportunity for enjoyable and worth- 
while activities for those who can 
play. The best possible school or- 
chestra comes first. Some featuring of 
strings alone is important. The ef- 
forts of the National School Or- 
chestra Association in this direction 
are noteworthy. If each orchestral 
concert program has one piece or 
group for string orchestra, it will 
heip in a general way to emphasize 
the strings. String quartets and other 
small ensembles should be developed, 
for their training and propaganda 
values and for their contribution to 
the enrichment of school life. Per- 
haps even more important, these 
groups can function in the home, 
and home music may be one of the 
most vital resultants of school or- 
chestra and ensemble training. Here 
the strings are preeminent, although 
we should not forget the possibility 
of the winds, especially the wood- 
wind quintet. 

Performance in general should be 
a major interest. School concerts or 
playing at school events offer in- 
centive to the players and, if good, 
place the orchestra and its instru- 
ments before a public in “a favorable 
light.” Public concerts are often very 
much worth the effort, especially in 
communities where not much profes- 
sional music is available “in the 
flesh.” Interschool, intercommunity, 
and regional festivals all have spe- 
cial value here. 


Dress the Orchestra! 


In connection with performance, a 
word needs to be said about dress- 
ing up the orchestra. Many orches- 
tral teachers and conductors in 
schools seem to have leaned over 
backward in this matter. All profes- 
sional orchestras play in uniform 
dress. Why not the school orchestra? 
Not only does uniform dress meet 
one competitive extra-musical fea- 
ture of the uniformed band and 
chorus, it tends to put players on 
their mettle and give tone to the con- 
cert. It may contribute to better per- 
formance, It helps make an occasion 
of an orchestral or chamber music 


concert. Many school conductors are 
dressing up their orchestras to good 
advantage. 

The fifth element is concerned 
with the further activity of school or- 
chestra members. Some will continue 
training and go into the profession. 
Some will follow music as a “second 
string” pursuit. Some will make 
music a hobby. Some will do little or 
nothing further with music. What 
they do will be determined to some 
extent by the degree of satisfaction 
they have found in music and by the 
available opportunities to pursue it 
further. Music educators who have 
been able to maintain good school 
orchestras are, in general, alert to the 
possibility of activity in music for 
their players beyond the school 
proper. They often help school play- 
ers, especially those leaving school, to 
make contact with amateur or pro- 
fessional groups. They keep in touch 
with those who go on to further 
training, sometimes bringing back 
one of these in a professional capac- 
ity. 

The sixth and last element in the 
pattern has to do with general pub- 
lic relations. The school itself is an 
important public. The immediate 
community is, in a sense, an exten- 
sion of the school. Favorable pub- 
licity in and out of school should be 
sought and cultivated. Public rela- 
tions should, however, go further 
than this. An ideal of service is com- 
mon among those who maintain good 
orchestras, as is a warm human inter- 
est in those who make—or aspire to 
make— music and those who love it. 

And so the cycle closes. The crea- 
tion of favorable attitudes toward 
the orchestra and its instruments; the 
selection and stimulation of those for 
whom the orchestra can be a signifi- 
cant incentive to activity; the train- 
ing and guidance function; the place- 
ment of those who can play in the 
group best suited to their needs; the 
follow-up of those who pursue their 
art further; the effective handling of 
public relations—the last merging 
with the first. The intermingling ele- 
ments in the pattern have been 
merely sketched. Each should be 
elaborated and related to local situa- 
tions. The values of the orchestra 
and of playing orchestral instruments 
need to be studied so that they can 
be presented effectively to people— 
children, youth, adults. 
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harmonize differences, and deepen 
sympathies—to mention only a few 
of its human values. 

No music educator or teacher 
wants to be out of key or practice 
with current educational theories 
and programs. And let it be said 
that the majority of us do keep 
abreast of the times despite our 
manifold duties in and outside of 
school hours. But we could remind 
ourselves oftener that music for all 
the children of ali the people is not 
for the purpose of making musi- 
cians of all, or even a few of them. 
Even if it were possible in public 
education to turn out millions of ex- 
pert performers, the country does 
not need them any more than it 
needs millions of actors, painters, 
doctors, architects, or lawyers. 

What this country does need 
more of is good people—people who 
are capable of making the most of 
their talents and opportunities in a 
country which grants each the right 
to be fully, freely, and richly him- 
self. This is the essence of the demo- 
cratic faith in the inviolable dignity 


of the individual. Thus, prepared 
or unprepared, interested or indif- 
ferent, talented or inept, boys and 
girls should have the best and 
most varied musical experiences 
possible open to them during their 
young and formative years. Every 
child should be welcomed, made a 
happy partaker, and none turned 
away from the delights of musical 
activity and expression. 


Order, Unity, and Beauty 


The world needs its children to- 
day, and today’s children are in the 
common lower schools of our coun- 
try as well as in all other common 
schools the world over. Our own 
children, and every other nation’s 
children, are suffering from a famine 
of laughter and unalloyed gaiety, 
from too little unmitigated delight, 
from not enough of untroubled 
joyousness, and from the need for a 
spiritual climate that supports the 
wholesomeness and stability that is 
their birthright. 

“Don’t tread on the artist!” might 
well be used as a motto to suggest 
a guiding principle for music in 
childhood. Music should be made 


as freely pervasive in the lives of 
children as sunlight. And it should 
be as unfettered by traditidn as the 
sun. In common with the wonders 
of the world of nature, music can 
open up to the young breathtaking 
glimpses of beauty and mystery. 

It is the role of the arts—of music 
—to play a major part in contribut- 
ing a greater measure of order, 
unity, and beauty in a civilization 
which has depended too long upon 
material values and 
ganization. 

We are facing a time of renewal 
and regeneration in our national 
life, and it is profoundly stirring to 
think of all that has been done and 
sacrificed by millions of people to 
give children the right to go forward 
into a wider world of sympathetic 
awareness, idealism, and deepening 
humanity. 


external or- 


One of humanity’s most humane 
pursuits has been the creation of 
beautiful music. Could there be a 
more challenging call to teachers of 
music today than to renew their 
faith in music for children—open to 
all children, adapted to the needs of 
all children, adjusted to the normal 
daily social activities of all children? 








lishers. 


By this step the Society provides not 
only the major symphony orchestras—the 
majority of whom are already licensed— 
but all other symphonic organizatons as 

well with a plan which simplifies their 

use of standard musical works. A single 
source now gives the user a tremendously 
important supply of fine music. This will 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME, symphonic con- 

cert and recital organizations are able to 
obtain, through a single blanket contract, 
the entire repertoire of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 


ASCAP STANDARD MUSIC 


AVAILABLE ... 


result in an increased use of the works 
of our native standard composers. 


By increasing the opportunity for their 
music to be performed, ASCAP encour- 
ages the work of our serious composers. 


Too often these gifted men and women 


have been driven into secondary occupa- 

tions because an adequate livelihood was 

impossible for them in their profession. 
ASCAP believes that this situation must 
be changed. 


Our serious composers have a univer- 
sal language at their fingertips. Let's make 
it possible for them to use it! 


AMERICAN SOCIETY of COMPOSERS, 
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music, which was the culmination of 
a year’s work in the schools and in 
the community. We had a massed 
chorus of a thousand voices com- 
posed of normal school and high 
school students, city choir members, 
choral society and glee club mem- 
bers. As inspiration for chorus and 
audience alike we presented the in- 
imitable Marian Anderson as festi- 
val soloist. The value of these in- 
spirational occasions was acclaimed 
by the business and _ professional 


people as “wealth from the Indies.” 

Another problem that has been 
encountered by Negro music educa- 
tors is a sort of professional isolation. 
By that is meant that membership 
in the few great professional or- 
ganizations has been strictly on the 
side line. Many of us have be- 
longed and have attended the con- 
ventions. But, in the very nature of 
the setup, we have had to remain 
outside the “ring” in which have 
been carried on the intimate policy- 
making activities. The 1944 St. 
Louis convention of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, whose 
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theme was “Widening Horizons for 
Music Education,’ was a_ notable 
exception. Here is one instance of 
a meaningful, significant theme 
that was practically implemented, 
thanks to the spirit of Miss Lilla 
Belle Pitts, then president of the 
conference, and her advisers. Dean 
Warner Lawson, of Howard Uni- 
versity School of Music, was a mem- 
ber of two discussion panels. Four- 
teen other Negro music educators, 
including the writer, were members 
of advisory committees dealing with 
“General Aspects of Teaching Pro- 
grams.” Needless to say we worked 
at St. Louis as never before at a 
convention and, in consequence, we 
brought home more inspiration and 
practical aids to be applied to our 
several tasks than ever before. Our 
plea to the NEA and the MENC is 
that these two different racial 
groups, colored and white, living to- 
gether in our cities, respecting the 
same laws, mingling in the same 
public places, should work together 
to shape educational policies which, 
if tied in and made functional, un- 
doubtedly will help us to realize 
our mutual dream of democracy. 


Satisfactory Integration 


In my teaching experience I have 
had the great pleasure of organizing 
and instructing a variety of groups 
including college classes in music 
literature and methods, college and 
church a cappella choirs and the 
massed chorus of from 200 to 1,00a 
or more voices. It is gratifying to 
note that in the training and per- 
formance of community choruses 
one achieves a satisfactory integra- 
tion of folk from different regions of 
a complex community, or from dis- 
tant communities, as I was able to 
do in the National Festival at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
I have found in all these choruses a 
surprisingly large measure of those 
elements so vital to creative expres- 
sion: an insatiable urge to sing, to 
play an instrument, to create a 
piece of music. There were an un- 
canny tonal imagery, an almost in- 
fallible sense of harmony, the most 
enchanting tone color, and what 
seems to be a native facility in dra- 
matic expression. 

In view of the foregoing, the 
music educator with the right vision 
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and normal ambition takes upon 
himself the responsibility of fur- 
nishing all of the essential elements 
lacking in the experience of Negro 
youth from restricted areas. The 
founders of Fisk University had this 
very purpose in mind. Just try, if 
you will, to imagine what a child 
acquires incidentally in a cultural 
center like New York City, where 
he is exposed daily to fine music 
literature from the time he is seven 
or eight years of age. Think of the 
impact of things cultural upon his 
expanding, enriching, heightening 
spheres of experience! Now, imagine 
the plight of the teacher when he or 
she has to teach, in the same class, 
students from these two extremes of 
musical background. 


Concerts and Organization 


We have long felt the need of a 
lyceum booking service. Such a 
service should bring about the ar- 
ticulation of a chain of schools, col- 
leges, and universities which would 
ensure a-sufficient number of con- 
certs and recitals by eminent artists. 

The younger set of Negro music 
educators organized what is known 
as the Association of Music Teachers 
in Negro Schools. Among the char- 
ter members are Frederick J. Hall, 
J. Harold Brown, Warner Lawson, 
and Orrin Southern. One of the 
aims of this organization is to meet 
for discussion of salient problems, 
and not only to formulate means of 
raising standards of music education 
in Negro schools, but to visit schools 
and conventions, take stock, and 
seek to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. It has devised 
a plan for lyceum service that will 
ensure attractive music affairs, once 
the war restrictions are lifted. It is 
trying to standardize curricula, the 
scope of musicology as well as prac- 
tical music. The Association is also 
trying to reach a better understand- 
ing of the general cultural back- 
ground that should be the heritage 
of every child, and to determine the 
portion of the responsibility each 
school level should assume in 
achieving this goal. It is trying to 
shoulder its share of the responsi- 
bility for bringing elementary and 
secondary music education up to 
high standards. The Association 
feels that unusual emphasis should 
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be placed on music as an area of 
experience in which the Negro is 
singularly fitted to make a distinct 
contribution to American culture. 
The reader is reminded of the 
areas briefly explored in this article: 
the attitude of self-examination, of 
taking stock of assets and liabilities 
implicit in our students’ back- 
grounds which reflect limitations 
which should be offset; the aggra- 
vating hindrances which sometimes 
take on the semblance of indoctrina- 
tion. Attention was directed to a 
determination on the teachers’ part 
to expose our students to an abund- 
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universal brotherhood so _ beauti- 
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is the theme of our gospel of song. 
That is the kind of fire we try to 
kindle in the hearts of our students. 
We believe that the right kind of 
music can be of greatest value if 
only we can drive home our lessons 
early enough to a large mass of our 
folk. We feel we have a message. 
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singing games. Simple, easy-to-follow directions for these activities are 
furnished in this attractive booklet especially designed fer use with the 


Elementary Vocal Course of the WORLD OF MUSIC. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT FOR CHUP.CH 
AND SCHOOL 


Thousands of boys and girls in Catholic schools are enjoying singing 
the secular songs in the WORLD OF MUSIC. Now with this beauti- 
ful supplementary book they may become acquainted with the official 
music of the Church. Here the Chant is thoroughly and clearly ex- 
plained and a repertory section of Masses and hymns is provided. 


$1.00 








Prices are subject to the usual discount. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


or an orchestra under your baton 
officially, you must acquire directing 
skill. Along this road you must find 
your own way as best you can. No 
one can teach you conducting be- 
yond the basic fundamentals, Con- 
ducting is made up of one part 
training and three parts personality. 
You will need practice, practice, 
practice! Take advantage of infor- 





deB. Corriveau. 





mal gatherings; start that campfire 
crowd or that party group on a sing- 
ing spree and see how good you are. 
Can you carry them along to en- 
thusiastic and unselfconscious _ re- 
sponse? If you can, you have it— 
that quality that defies defining yet 
which is the meat in the ragout 
called conducting. Last, do you 
bring heart and spirit to the profes- 
Tragically enough, if you 
don’t there is no amount of required 
reading or practice hours that we 


sion? 





SRN. 





Lets Listen to —ACusic 


By E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


Hee is a priceless volume for those 
who appreciate good music as recorded by Victor. 

This new book by E. Margaret Clarkson, a gifted teacher of 
music in schools, contains fascinating descriptions of the world’s 
best music on Victor records. An invaluable aid to teachers, parents, 
record clubs and all lovers of music. 


In addition to the interpretations and interesting sidelights on 
composers and music, the book is illustrated with silhouettes by 
Claire Senior Burke and full-page portraits of composers by Louis 


Price $1.00 


ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER 
Published by 


GORDON V. THOMPSON, LTD. 


193 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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@ "The music critic of the New York Post 
covers musical opportunity from A to G 
sharp. From swing to opera, it is an up-to- 
date guide for ambitious young musicians 
and excellent reading for everybody. Frank, 
fascinating, revealing—the inside story of 
professional music in America." 


—N. Y. Post 


@ "A veritable go!dmine of information 
about the economic and related aspects of 
all types of musical careers." 


—Music Clubs Magazine 





Illustrated 
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can assign you to correct this de- 
ficiency. 

If it’s proof you want for this 
heart-and-spirit evaluation, look fora 
minute at two teachers. The first is 
rich in scholastic accomplishments; 
he even wears a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
He has a mind that works under its 
own power, quick, alive. His cul- 
tural background is extensive and 
imposing. He is an artist performer; 
he also has at his command all the 
essential tools of teaching. He has 
travelled, he has heard the best in 
concert, and he speaks of the great 
by their first names. 

The post he fills is in a large sys- 
tem, with the most expensive, the 
most complete, the most everything 
equipment sympathetic taxpayers 
could buy. A look at his production 
record shows that choruses, bands, 
and orchestras under his direction 
walk away with all the ribbons, year 
in and year out. An unbroken story 
of colorful successes is his, with his 
almost brilliantly performing young- 
sters working with professional pre- 
cision. Two hundred and sixty pu- 
pils (the same number each year, 
for these are carefully chosen, 
limited organizations, you under- 
stand) are singing, playing proof 
that here is the epitome of achieve- 
ment in public school music. 

But are there more than _ those 
two hundred and sixty pupils in 
that so noble school, did you ask? 
Yes, as a matter of fact there are 
four thousand five hundred 
more. And what are they learn nz 
about music? Well, they know their 
school has winning musical organ‘za- 
tions and they are proud of them— 
not as riotously proud as they are of 
their winning athletic teams, of 
course, but proud. Some of the four 
thousand five hundred, a small 
some, go to the show concerts now 
and then. The others? They don't 
think much of music, thank you. 
Bunch of long-haired sissies in there, 
sweatin’ away under that sour-puss 
director—not just in school hours, 
either, but after. Practicin’ and prac- 
ticin’ on a lot of high-brow stuff 
that doesn’t sound like a tune, any- 
way! Music? No thanks, mister. No 
fun in music! 


some 


As a matter of fact, those pupils 
are telling the truth. Music isn’t fun 
in that school. It’s a trophy cabinet. 
A hard-earned, expensively earned 
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trophy cabinet that has brought 
fame to the school and, incidentally 
(or perhaps not so incidentally) to 
its music director. 

Shall we look now toward the 
other teacher? She is in a small 
school, a poor school. Fewer than 
two hundred pupils are enrolled 
each year, and the music teacher not 
only teaches English but coaches 
the senior play as well. She has a 
few hand-me-down instruments and 
some mended and re-mended music 
in the corner cupboard. There’s a 
piano, a venerable upright, in the 
auditorium-gymnasium. ‘There is a 
radio-combination—a rather fine one 
purchased with the receipts of a con- 
cert one year— and beside it a cabi- 
net, built in the school shop, holds a 
growing collection of good records. 

Not much you could do with 
music in a spot like that, you say? 
That’s where you are wrong. Every 
single one of those young people has 
known the golden touch of music. 
He has sung his heart out more 
times than he can count—in assem- 
bly, at the games, up and down the 
street. An almost unbelievable per- 
centage of those pupils take private 
lessons, own an instrument and play, 
play, play. Not just for program 
days but for fun! Every one of them 
knows, through the weekly listening 
hours, what real music is talking 
about and what it has to offer. 
Every single one of them, talented 
and untalented, will know a richer 
life in the years ahead. And that’s 
precisely why public school music 
was born! 

This is not the story of the evils 
of elegance and the blessings of life’s 
simple pathways. It is the story of 
two music educators and what they 
made of what they had. The failure 
of the first did not stem from his 
splendid educational background or 
the excellence of his tools. His fail- 
ure (and he would be stunned to 
know that anyone thought he had 
failed) stems from three character- 
istics which should have kept him 
out of teaching: (1) he doesn’t care 
a pfenning for children; (2) he has 
an obsession for perfection; (3) he 
craves personal recognition. 

The other teacher’s success is cer- 
tainly not explained by her lack of 
training or the so little with which 
she must do so much. It is the fruit 


of: (1) her fondness and respect for ¢ 
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children; (2) her honest and con- 
tagious love of music; (3) her great 
capacity for placing herself second, 
her work first. 

Where do you stand, teacher? 
What does your heart and _ spirit 
score card show? Do you hold out 
your hand instinctively to the stum- 
bling ones, or does clumsiness play 
upon your annoyance strings? Do 
you have patience to spare? Do you 
see in your work not an exhibit for 
today, but a steppingstone to a fel- 
low being’s full life tomorrow? Is 
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¢ By CarlHahn Key of F .60 
¢ This new medium key has a 
} range from c to f with an op- 
¢ tional a. Also pub. for High 
Voice, Low Voice, Piano Solo, 

( | and Chorus. 


A Four-Part Men's Voices 
Arrangement of the Popular 
| LET ALL MY LIFE BE 
| MUSIC 

| By Chas. Gilbert Spross .18 


Published in Keys for Vocal 
Sclo and other Choral Ar- 
rangements for Mixed Voices 
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_A Mayor Work-Noteworthy and Novel 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


By BELLE FENSTOCK 


A striking and engaging new work in the 
lighter vein for accomplished musicians. 
It is marked with refreshing, well devel- 
oped thematic material and that pungent, 
stimulating quality of our American school 
which will make it a prime favorite with 
concert and radio audiences. 
copy at your first opportunity. 
PIANO SOLO (Grade 6)ecmomiononenenemen 
ORCHESTRA (Scheduled for September Release) 


Published by OLIVER DITSON CO. 


This New Song Is A Ballad of 
The Better 
An Appeal In Both Text and Melody 


IN MY HEART THERE 
IS AN ISLAND 


Words by DONALD HEINS 
Music by ERNEST SEITZ 


(Composer of 
“The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise’) 


e Published in Two Keys: 
HIGH (d to g—.50 LOW (b-flat to E-flath—.50 | 
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music a joy-food to you. or a con- 
noisseur’s piece? And, finally, do you 
care deeply about children; do you 
walk with ease in their special 
world; and do you respect them? 

Heart and spirit you must furnish 
out of your own stockroom. The 
tricks of the trade, the skills of the 
profession, any good school can 
teach you. Music education needs 
you, thousands of you .. . but if 
your heart and spirit do not sing the 
right songs, it would be better if 
you just passed quietly by. 


Examine a 
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and Three-Part Treble Voices. 
oe 

BUZZY BIZNESS 

Four-part Chorus for Wo- 

men’s Voices 

By Charles Huerter 16 








FOR PLEASURE 


An album of established favorites, chosen from 
various sources and prepared especially for this 
b:ok by a famed authority. An ideal collection 
for recreational purposes, containing classics, 
folk songs, hymn tunes, and Christmas carols. 


Price, $1.00 
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Rubank 
PIANO FOLIOS 


MODERN METHODS and 
COLLECTIONS 


Fast Selling Books For 
Departments 


Music 


WAGNESS ADULT PIANO 
COURSE by Bernard Wagness. 
A first instruction book for 
Adult, High School and College 
Students. Appeals to older be- 
ginners. Published in two vol- 
umes. Price..................... $1.00 Each 


WAGNESS ONE FOUR FIVE 
PIANO BOOK—A practical ap- 
proach to harmony study for the 
advancing student. Price......... $.75 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE —A 
Patriotic Collection for All Amer- 
icans, by Bernard Wagness. 

Price 


CHOPIN FOR THE YOUNG by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. A very 
attractive collection of Chopin 
works fingered and phrased for 
young players. Price..................$.75 


CLASSICAL MINIATURES by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. Excellent 
easy grade arrangements of 
popular light classical favorites. 


Price ...... $.50 


LITTLE CLASSICS by Leopold 
W. Rovenger. A splendid collec- 
tion of easy arrangements of fa- 
mous classics. Price..................$.50 


MUSICAL ZOO A modern 
method of teaching music to be- 
ginners. Children of three years 
and over can be taught the 

iz Published i y vol 
plano. ublishe In two vol- 
umes. Price...... ..$.50 Each 


SACRED REFLECTIONS by Leo- 
pold W. Rovenger. A choice col- 
lection of forty-one of the 
world’s most beloved religious 





selections, Price... $.75 
. 
RUBANK Methods and 


Piano Folios are distributed 


by all Music Dealers and 
Jobbers 
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Do you wish to say something to composers 
and publishers concerning the kind of music 
you want them to write and publish? If so, 


write to Mr. Perry in care of this magazine. 





HE problem of standard band 

instrumentation is brought up 
again. R.G.S. of Illinois writes, “A 
problem that has baffled us is the 
lack of standardization of band ar- 
rangements. We have a band of 
some seventy-five people but we still 
have a lot of trouble ordering band 
arrangements from our local dealer. 
Either he doesn’t understand what 
is meant by ‘symphonic band’ ar- 
rangement, or the publisher is al- 
ways ‘back-ordering’ extra _ parts. 
Perhaps an order blank with extra 
spaces for ordering extra clarinet 
parts, etc., would solve the problem. 
Maybe it would take a survey to find 
out just what the average symphonic 
band has in the way of instrumen- 
tation. It may be necessary for the 
publishers to put out a ‘march edi- 
tion’ of all of our standard marches 
used for the parade and_ football 
fields, with enough parts for each 
member of the band. Of course the 
price would be higher, but after all 
when we finish ordering extra parts 
for such numbers we have parts left 
over and wasted due to the fact that 
in most symphonic bands, some in- 
struments are not used on_ the 
march.” 


> 


“Maybe the band men need clari- 
net and trumpet quartets but no 
more than we orchestra men need 
violin quartets. I can understand 
their problem of trying to make a 
few bass and tenor instruments go 
around among the many soprano 
groups, but consider our situation. 
We believe just as much in cham- 
ber music as band men, and it prob- 


ably belongs more to the strings 
than to any other group, but how 
far will one cello go among thirty 
violins?” R. H. of Connecticut says 
that the quartets may be of any 
difficulty, but that all instruments. 
in a single work should be of equal 
difficulty. 


> 


A composer has written to us to 
determine whether clarinet trios 
would be just as useful for school 
ensembles as clarinet quartets. In 
our May-June issue we mentioned 
requests for the latter. The com- 
poser writes, “The trio form for like 
instruments allows greater freedom 
of the voices than does the quartet. 
Will you please sound out your 
readers and determine if possible 
what the majority need?” 

> 

E.H., an accompanist from 
North Carolina, asks the music pub- 
lishers to “please stop printing 
accompaniments to part singing in 
small notes. Even if the accompani- 
ment is to be used ‘for rehearsal 
only’ and not in the grand perform- 
ance, it is a hard strain on the 
accompanist at rehearsals.” 

> 

“Lately, while I was helping a 
group of boys in their first rehearsal 
of a dance band it occurred to me 
that at least one arrangement of a 
popular song might be written with 
the rhythms as they are played by 
regular dance men. It is well known 
among such musicians that the mu- 
sic is not played as written. This is 
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very confusing to young musicians 
who are being trained for accuracy. 
Perhaps a textbook with accom- 
panying exercises could be written 
on the subject, but at least one well 
edited arrangement would be won- 
derful.” (B. P., New Jersey) 


“<S 

“We could add a great deal of 
color and give our audiences much 
more pleasure if we had material 
that would feature instrumental 
soloists with choral background,” 
writes Miss J. H. of Pennsylvania. 
“Not the obligato type but the con- 
certo idea only giving the ensemble 
work to the chorus. If it is good for 
radio performances why not for 
ours?” Miss J. H. goes on to say 
that there are many good pianists in 
schools who, because the orchestra 
is not up to doing the standard con- 
certos, appear only as accompanists 
on the school program. ‘Make the 
solo parts brilliant and difficult if 
need be and the chorus part easy.” 





FISCHER 


(Continued from page 32) 

ail times. He must be willing to be 
ahead of the demand, and take the 
financial risk required to give sup- 
port to new musical ideas. He must 
not let his personal tastes close the 
door to the tastes of others. He must 
welcome whatever change is sound 
and logical. He must be able to 
forget with good grace the substan- 
tial investments he has in plates, 
printed music, printed catalogs, and 
arrangements if, in the cause of ad- 
vancement, he is obliged to scrap 
some of those investments. All these 
things are necessary if we are to go 
forward. 

Publishers of serious music as a 
class are not among the high-income 
businessmen. However, they like to 
think of themselves as being creators. 
Their associations with composers, 
artists, and educators are a source of 
sincere gratification. The spirit of 
cooperation that exists between the 
men who are producing music—ar- 
tists, teachers, composers, and pub- 
lishers—is of the highest order. It is 
essential that that spirit continue 
and that the common problems con- 
fronting all phases of music be un- 
derstood sympathetically by every- 
one interested in music in America. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 
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SCOTT 


(Continued from page 17) 


were easily reducible to a single five- 
tone scale corresponding to the pen- 
tatonic scale of folk music round the 
world from China to America. 
These songs growing directly out of 
human experience are good enter- 
tainment, judged by the most exact- 
ing Broadway standards. What 
dance tune could be gayer or more 
inviting to “swing your partner” 
than the old fiddler’s favorite, ‘‘Sour- 
wood Mountain”? What love song 
was ever more poignant than “Care- 
less Love,” or what soap opera more 
dramatic than “Little Mathy 
Grove’? 

The serious music lover expects 
more than pure entertainment, and 
American folk music has much more 
to offer. I learned to know and love 
folk music from hearing the Negroes 
and mountain people sing it in my 
native Kentucky, but I came to real- 
ize its musical merit only after I 
had long been a student of sym- 
phonic music and had written some 
of my own. I then began to see in 
these simple songs I had known all 
my life qualities as powerful as 
those found in Bach. Not all folk 
music is necessarily good, but I be- 
lieve the greatest of it in no way 
suffers by comparison with the best 
music ever written by trained and 
skilled musicians. ‘The time has not 
yet come in this country when every 
concert artist includes a group of 
our native folk songs on every pro- 
gram as European artists have al- 
ways done, but I believe it will come 
soon. 

The agencies through which con- 
cert artists are offered to the public 
are just beginning to realize the in- 
herent values of folk music and its 
tremendous potential audience. 
They did not realize it sooner be- 
cause they had not often heard it as 
it could be done in concert. Up to 
the present time, folk music has 
been in such a fragmentary form 
that only those of us fortunate 
enough to be able to arrange it for 
ourselves have had access to it. 
Prejudices regarding the arranging 
and interpreting of it have been a 
retarding factor. Many folklorists 
do not believe a folk song should 
ever be touched, but if it is to be 
sung in concert it must be touched. 
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It must be put into a form calcu- 
lated to stimulate the best efforts of 
a trained singer—a form which will 
use the full range and variety of his 
voice and interpretive ability and 
provide a suitable accompanying 
background. 

There is a popular conception 
that folk songs lose authenticity 
when interpreted with any color. My 
answer to that may sound like the 
defense offered by the woman ac- 
cused of returning borrowed dishes 
in a badly broken condition. She 
said to her neighbor, “In the first 
place, I never borrowed your old 
dishes, in the second place they were 
all broken up when I got them, and 
in the third place they were as good 
as new when I returned them.” I 
say, in the first place true folk sing- 
ers do not always sing without ex- 
pression, in the second place their 
singing is colorless only because 
they lack the ability to do_ better, 
and in the third place, just because 
they sing badly there is no reason 
why everyone else should. Any ama- 
teur performer becomes self-con- 
scious before an audience or record- 
ing microphone. Give the average 
man a script to read on the radio 
and he sets his jaw and rattles off 
the words with no expression what- 
soever, but he doesn’t talk that way 
among old friends. I have over- 
heard too many hill folk let go and 
express themselves in song when 
they didn’t know an outsider was 
listening ever to believe that they 
always sing in a monotone. But no 
matter how the _ nonprofessional 
sings his own songs, I see no more 
reason for the artist having the limi- 
tations of the average imposed upon 
him in the field of folk music than 
in any other. Folk songs run the 
gamut of emotions; they are fast and 
gay, robust and dramatic, or lyric 
and tender, and I see no reason why 
their emotional content should not 
be expressed to the fullest within 
the limits of any artist’s good taste. 


Variety of Expression 


Actually folk music offers more 
variety of expression than almost 
any other kind of music, for not 
only does it include every kind of 
song, but each song varies tremen- 
dously within itself. One thing that 
has made teachers tear their hair 





over the problem of presenting folk 
music to students is that it never 
falls into set patterns. The lyrics 
are so irregular that it would be 
impossible to fit them to the melo- 
dies if one adhered strictly to a 
rigid system of evaluating the notes. 
I can sympathize with the teacher's 
problem of encouraging students to 
depart from accepted note values 
when she is at her wits’ end trying 
to drill those same note values into 
their heads, but it is impossible to 
get spirit or life into the interpreta- 
tion of any music by adhering rigid- 
ly to fixed rhythmic values of 
notation. Fred Waring has made a 
great contribution to choral music 
through his theory that musical 
rhythms should be determined by 
the meaning of the words of a song. 
He points out that the meaning of 
the words must first be clearly un- 
derstood and then musically ex- 
pressed. His approach to choral 
singing is primarily as a medium 
of entertainment, yet his theories of 
interpretation have been important 
enough to have widespread influ- 
ence on every type of choral presen- 
tation including the strictly serious 
field. He took the “stuffed shirt” ele- 
ment out of choral singing and 
made it vitally expressive. 


No One Way 


Folk music existed in the oral tra- 
dition long before it was ever writ- 
ten down. The recorder had to try 
to approximate what he heard— 
there was no lead sheet to follow. 
If a dozen men took down a melody 
as one folk singer sang it, the 
chances are that no two of them 
would notate it in the same way. 
Add to this the fact that no two folk 
singers would have sung it alike and 
no one singer would sing it twice in 
exactly the same manner, and you 
have an infinite number of ways of 
recording the notation of a single 
melody. So let there be an infinite 
number of ways of interpreting it. 

When it comes to arranging, I 
often feel that something must be 
supplied to compensate for what is 
lost when folk music is taken out 
of its original setting. Heard with 
accompanying work rhythms and 
other background sounds it is very 
thrilling, but when these are taken 
away other accompaniments are 
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frequently necessary for good effect. 

The widespread popularity that 
folk music has recently enjoyed 
proves little regarding its musical 
merit, for a popular tune like “The 
Music Goes Round and Round” 
can be on the lips of a nation one 
day and forgotten the next. Once 
dead and buried it will never again 
be remembered, but when you con- 
sider that some of our folk songs 
were already old when this country 
was settled, I think it means a great 
deal. This is no mere fad but a 
renaissance of something many peo- 
ple have remembered for thousands 
of years. Actually the thread of our 
heritage of folk song was never 
broken. Even in its dark ages, mil- 
lions of people sang these songs in 
secluded hollows and isolated moun- 
tains. In more thickly populated 
sections, they were for a time neg- 
lected in favor of the new and 
shiny “pop” tune, just as fine old 
pieces of early American furniture 
were shunted off to the attic to 
make room for some Victorian gin- 
gerbread or Grand Rapids monstros- 
ity. Now most of us remember to 
our sorrow the solid cherry sugar 
chest we saw sold to a junk man for 
fifty cents, and many of us scour the 
countryside for one just like it at a 
price more like fifty dollars. We 
have come to realize that the sim- 
plicity and fine craftsmanship of 
these rare old pieces represent a 
beauty that can’t be duplicated. The 
resurrection of our early American 
music and crafts from the dump 
heap in no way interferes with the 
creation of new ones expressive of 
our own time. On the contrary, it 
should stimulate the writing of bet- 
ter music and the making of better 
furniture. We should have an op- 
portunity to hear and evaluate the 
new along with the old and learn 
which to keep and which to discard. 
Now that our folk music is being 
resurrected, I believe it is here to 
stay and that it will live alongside of 
the best in both the serious and the 
popular field as it does in Latin 
America and in most of the nations 
of Europe. With folk music this 
seems especially true, for age has 
given more opportunity to eliminate 
the highly personal touch and reach 
the simplest expression of these uni- 
versal truths that touch the deep 
emotions of man. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


FOR INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Arranged for Orchestra: for Band: as Solo for: 

CAPRICE VIENNOIS x Violin, piano, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, etc. 

LIEBESFREUD x x Violin, piano, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, flute; trumpet trio 

LIEBESLEID > x Violin, piano, clarinet, saxo- 
phone, flute, etc. 

THE OLD REFRAIN % Violin, piano, flute, clarinet, sax- 
ophone, trumpet; trumpet trio 

SCHON ROSMARIN y* x Violin, piano, flute, clarinet, sax- 
ophone, trumpet; trumpet trio 

RONDINO (Beethoven) x Violin, piano, saxophone, etc. 

TAMBOURIN CHINOIS x x Violin, piano, xylophone, etc. 


No mail orders, please. These and other arrangements of 
Kreisler Favorites may be bought at your accustomed music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 WEST 44 STREET NEW YORK 18 
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New Horizons in Music Education 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


July 10— August 1, 1945, Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 


DR. OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director 


A three-week streamlined session, with emphasis on new 
processes and new horizons in music education (including songs 
and dances of China, the Philippines, South Sea Islands, etc.) 


TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 


Workshop Singing Dancing 
Festival Playing _ Listening 
Recreation Methods Creating 


Practice Teaching Conference Opportunities 
e 


Make Your Reservations Immediately for the Summer Term. 
For Information Write: 








MRS. FRANCES B. SETTLE MISS OLGA HIEBER CHARLES W. GREER 
Associate Director Registrar Business Manager 

8 Craigie Circle 221 East 20th Street 45 East 17th Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts Chicago 16, Illinois New York 3, N. Y. 
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Band Band 

THE WAC HYMN 
Loesser-Leidzen $.75 $1.25 
FIRST CLASS PRIVATE 

MARY BROWN 
Loesser-Agnolucci 75 1.25 
GENERAL KELLS MARCH 
Kluczko 75 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 
Friml-Van Loan 75 


PRAISE THE LORD AND 
PASS THE AMMUNITION 


Loesser-Briegel 75 1.25 
WINGS TO VICTORY 
Lehigh-Briegel 75 

4 WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW 
Rainger-Briegel 75 

" JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
Loesser-Lilley-Briegel 75 
ONE DOZEN ROSES 
Jorgens-Donovan-Briegel _.75 
LEFT—RIGHT 

| Styne-Briegel 75 
MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS 
Schertzinger-Briegel 75 
VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
Friml-Schoenberger 3.00 


Famous Music Corp. 
Paramount Music Corp. 


1619 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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UNDERWOOD 


(Continued from page 19) 


stand. This is strikingly true of the 
use of music in therapy. While un- 
doubtedly interest helps to 
focus attention on a simple and cul- 
turally and socially desirable means 
of helping the sick and the wound- 
ed, there are also desirable 
results to be observed. Among these 
latter must be counted the efforts 
of certain professional and amateur 
musicians to present in the hospitals 
‘musical therapy programs’ which 
disregard the lack of medical foun- 
dation for the claim that these pro- 
grams constitute ‘musical therapy.’ 
Unfortunately, the use of the term 
‘therapy’ is apt: to raise false hopes 
among lay peopic that musical pro- 
have curative effects like 
medically well-established treatment 
measures. It is a difficult, time- 
consuming, and disagreeable task for 
physicians, hospital administrators, 
and others to correct popular mis- 
conceptions with regard to these 
efforts.” 


such 


less 


grams 


More Research Needed 


It must be admitted by even the 
most enthusiastic advocates that 
music is not as yet accepted by the 
medical profession as a therapy. The 
research that is being done in vari- 
ous parts of the country needs to be 
integrated. Much more research 
needs to be done. A research center 
should be established where con- 
trolled and continuous studies can 
be made and reported. However, the 
fact that music has not yet been ac- 
cepted as a therapy should in no 
way discourage pioneers in_ this 
field. Other therapies had their ups 
and downs before being accepted. 
Scores of physicians who have wit- 
nessed the Sister Kenny treatment 
of infantile paralysis have given en- 
thusiastic testimony of its effective- 
ness, yet there still is strong opposi- 
tion in many quarters, Every 
profession has its share of reaction- 
aries, but they do not necessarily pre- 
vent progress. 

The National Music Council, in 
its September, 1944, report on “The 
Use of Music in Hospitals for Men- 
tal and Nervous Diseases,” stated 
that 92 of 209 hospitals answering 
the questionnaire could use addi- 


tional qualified workers. Hospital 
administrators frequently said they 
could not find properly qualified 
music workers, and the report 
closed with a challenge to educa- 
tional institutions to attain a “de- 
velopment of standards and cur- 
ricula_ for training of qualified 
personnel on the basis of careful 
planning and cooperation with hos- 
pitals.” 


Therapeutic Value 


In August, 1944, a four-year 
course in this field was set up at 
the Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, under the guidance of Dr. 
Altshuler of Eloise Hospital. Basic 
cultural courses, some 24 credits in 
psychology, 17 credits in sociology, 
courses in human heredity, elemen- 
tary statistics, dramatics, and 100 
credits in music prepare students 
for a three-month internship at 
Eloise Hospital under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Altshuler. This 
course is intended to prepare gradu- 
ates for further research as well as 
for hospital duty. 

The following statement by Dr. 
Altshuler provides an_ excellent 
summary for this article. “The 
basis of all therapies is the capacity 
of either stimulating or suppressing 
the nervous system and in turn to 
affect the mind and body. Music 
not only shares in this capacity, but 
surpasses them by _ possessing an 
added property of affecting the 
sacred domains of the spirit, do- 
mains no other therapeutic agent 
can permeate. Then, too, music, un- 
like other therapeutic agents, pos- 
sesses the capacity to affect the total 
personality, to resocialize and to 
educate. It permits the body and 
mind a free and facile expression 
on the instinctual, emotional, and 
intellectual levels. 

“The acknowledged properties of 


music, viz., affecting circulation, 
respiration, blood pressure, the 
endocrines, mood, attention, asso- 


ciation and imagery, certainly jus- 
tify its application as a therapy. 
“The musical therapist, I am con- 
fident, will be a useful addition to 
the psychiatric hospital, and_ this 
not only in the broad resocializing 
program of mental patients, but also 
in dispensing music as_ prescribed 
and specified by the psychiatrist.” 
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McCONATHY 


(Continued from page 23) 


aptitude. We cannot all assimilate 
the massive messages of Sibelius’ 
“Second Symphony,” nor are we all 
attuned to the “Rhapsody in Blue” 
or to “Swanee River.” Some reach 
the height of their music enjoyment 
in a hillbilly song accompanied by 
a strumming guitar, Who am I-— 
or you—to deny them this aesthetic 
satisfaction? Nor should we exclude 
boogie-woogie or any of its cousins 
from a consideration of music which 
brings enjoyment—to some people. 


Interests and Capacities 


I BELIEVE that public music edu- 
cation has the duty of equipping 
every pupil to enjoy music in ac- 
cordance with his own musical 
interests and capacities. This state- 
ment implies two things: no one 
should be denied musical opportuni- 
ties merely because he is not inter- 
ested in what you and I consider 
good music; our music offerings 
should be broadened and differen- 
tiated so as to satisfy the needs o! 
all kinds and conditions of musical 
interests. At the same time we must 
not lose sight of the obligation to 
raise the level of the pupil's re- 
sponses. Public education is respon- 
sible for the elevation of taste. 
Whether in popular music or in art 
music, the pupil should achieve his 
own highest level. Music in our 
schools should deal with the best 
only in each type of music. To be 
sure it may be necessary at times to 
begin at a level where the pupil is 
found, if a point of contact is to be 
established. But the instruction 
should not be reckoned a failure if 
it does not change a pupil with a 
liking for popular music into an art 
music devotee. It does fail, though, 
if the pupil does not learn that there 
are many kinds of music, each with 
its own message of beauty and joy. 
If there is truth in our original 
premise that music is good, then it 
should bring its values to all. True 
democratic education does not strive 
to make every one alike, all cut to 
one pattern. It aims rather to let 
each one find himself, to realize his 
own individuality. 

I BELIEVE in music for every- 
body. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 
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DONALD S. REINHARDT'S 


BASIC STUDIES FOR THE BEGINNER ON TRUMPET (CORNET) $1.25 
SELECTION OF CONCONE STUDIES—Compiled and Arranged for TRUMPET 75 
PIVOT SYSTEM FOR TRUMPET—A Complete Manual with Studies 2.00 
BASIC STUDIES FOR THE BEGINNER ON TROMBONE (BARITONE) 1.25 
SELECTION OF CONCONE STUDIES—Compiled and Arranged for TROMBONE  .75 
PIVOT SYSTEM FOR TROMBONE—A Complete Manual with Studies 2.00 
STEPHEN DE’ AK 
MODERN METHOD FOR VIOLONCELLO veeeeeee 1 50 
TWENTY-SIX STUDIES OF MEDIUM DIFFICULTY 1.50 


(Formerly Vol. 2 of Modern Method) 


ANTON HORNER 
PRIMARY STUDIES FOR THE FRENCH HORN $1.50 


Opus |—Part | 
EXERCISES IN THE FIRST POSITION transcribed for VIOLA by MAX 


ARONOFF $1.50 


Published by 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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IMPORTANT PIANO ALBUMS FROM MERCURY : 
, 
GATEWAYS TO THE MASTERS ; 
A Treasury of Easy Classics—$1.00 Beethoven, The Bonn Sonatas—$1!.00 
Mozart, Six Viennese Sonatinas—75¢ 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC THAT IS FUN : 
Swing Your Partner, American Square Dances, Reels and Jigs—60¢ 
3 FROM SCHOTTISCHE TO SAMBA ; 
. The Heart of Rhythm—$1!.00 ; 
; TO INTRODUCE MUSIC OF OUR TIMES 
Meet Modern Music, Part I—75¢ Meet Modern Music, Part I1—75¢ § 
Grades | to 2!/p Grades 2-3 ; 
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MERCURY MUSIC 
231 WEST 40th STREET 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











For Student and 
Advanced Orchestras 3 


BRAZILIAN FOLK SONG 


(A Casinha Pequinina) 


For Your Band 
Repertory 


BRAZILIAN FOLK SONG 


(A Casinha Pequinina) 
Arranged by Felix Guenther 


— ns : pee roe ini Arranged by Carl Buchman 
razil's est-known Cc melody pubDilisne For the ood hb 
with the co-operation of the Pan-American : ee ee eee 


beter sa Sets $2.50 to $5.00*** 
Sets $1.25 to $3.50*** Parts —20¢ Ccnductor’s Part—35¢ 
Parts—15¢ Piano Conductor—35¢ 


CZECH RHAPSODY 

Jaromir Weinberger 
A bright, folkish tribute to the Bohemian 
homeland. 4 

Sets $2.25 to $9.50*** Parts—35¢ 
Parts—25¢ Piano Conductor—35¢ Score—$2.00 


CZECH RHAPSODY 
Jaromir Weinberger 


Arranged by Richard Franko Goldman 
Brilliant music by the composer of Schwanda. 


Sets $4.50 to $8.50*** 
Condensed Conductor—$1.00 


SHOONTHREE 
(“The Music of Sleep”) 
Henry Cowell 
A significant work in true band idiom. 


Sets $1.75 to $3.50*** Sets $2.50 to $5.00*** 
Conductor-—35¢ Piano—25¢ Parts—15¢ Parts—20¢ Conductor’s Part—50¢ 
***For detailed price list send for Band Cat. 


THE LEE RIGG 
Arranged by Richard Franko Goldman 


A traditional American hornpipe tune in a 
rich orchestral setting. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Arranged by Igor Strawinsky 
Orch.—$2.00 Parts—12¢ Score—$1.00 
***For detailed price list send for Orch. Cat. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Arranged by Igor Strawinsky 
S.A.T.B. with piano accompaniment—30¢ 
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Leading 
Choral 


Favorites 


Arranged for 


Male — Female 
and Mixed Voices 


Beyond The Blue 


Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 


Have I Stayed Away Too 
Long 


It’s A Hap-Hap-Happy 
Day 


June In January 
Lonesome Road 

Love In Bloom 

March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 

My Ideal 

Only A Rose 

On The Isle Of May 


Praise The Lord and 
Pass The Ammunition 


Someday 

Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 


Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The 
Rain In Your Hair 


Choral Music, 15ce Each 


Write for thematic catalog 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


pleasanter means of studying the 
construction of a symphony than by 
listening to a recording; but that 
comes later, when an authentic in- 
terest in music has been developed. 

In attempting to foster a love of 
music, however, we must recognize 
that some people are born tone-deaf, 
though it is difficult to detect. Cer- 
tainly tone deafness is a detriment 
to complete enjoyment of life, but 
since it is probably at least as rare 
as color blindness, we can assume 
that the average human being re- 
sponds to music in some form, and 
the problem remains to lead him to 
discriminate between music for 
more serious listening and music for 
sheer amusement. 

As a start, have good music 
around the house just as you have 
good books. You wouldn’t expect 
your fourteen-year-old to share your 
enthusiasm for Proust, so don’t be 
discouraged if he doesn’t take to 
Bach the first time you play the 
“Toccata and Fugue.” On the other 
hand, the young Benny Goodman 
fan may brighten visibly and _ be 
more entusiastic than you are at the 
first hearing of the Shostakovich 
Seventh Symphony. The important 
thing is to allow children perfect 
freedom in expressing their opinions 
about music. Don’t make them 
think that they must like music be- 
cause you say it is “good.” 


Background Listening 


The dinner hour, when the whole 
family is together, is a good time to 
put on a favorite record or to turn 
on one of the radio programs of 
good dinner music. But don’t 
make the fatal mistake of demand- 
ing silent attention to every note. 
Just let the music form a_back- 
ground for the regular dinner talk. 
This may sound like heresy to the 
confirmed musician, but the chances 
are it will be a pleasant introduc- 
tion to what you hope will be a 
lasting association. Suddenly some 
evening you will be rewarded by 
noticing that at least one of the 
children is listening to the music 
rather than to the conversation, or 
even demanding that everyone stop 
talking so that he can identify a 





familiar passage—perhaps one that 
he’s heard in school or only half 
heard before right at home. 


Their Own Decisions 


Bear in mind always that you are 
trying to develop discrimination. 
So let the children play jazz records 
or listen to jazz radio programs and 
test your memory for popular tunes. 
You'll never win your children over 
to make their own decisions be- 
tween what is great and what is 
trivial music by being a_ blue- 
stocking. 

Above all, don’t make the irrep- 
arable mistake of requiring them 
to tell you why they like this or that 
piece of music, or what it makes 
them think of. Leopold Stokowski 
said that some of his young audience 
at the City Center came to him after 
he had played the Liebestod from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” saying they 
had liked it because it was so “sooth- 
ing’! “Soothing” is hardly the word 
an adult would choose to describe 
his reaction to the Liebestod. But, 
since even an accomplished music 
critic frequently finds it difficult to 
translate music into words, we can 
hardly expect an adequate expres- 
sion from a new music listener. 


Always Participation 


The fact that a tremendous in- 
crease in the opportunities to hear 
good music has produced a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of 
music lovers is an impressive argu- 
ment for acquainting young people 
with music merely by exposure. But 
there still remains a lot to be said 
for the other approach—education 
by participation. Those who make 
music know it best, of course. There- 
fore, it is as important today as it 
ever was to give a child the oppor- 
tunity to learn to play a musical 
instrument. Educators have been 
quick to see the dangers of relying 
too heavily on the passive form of 
music education and have organized 
school bands and orchestras, some of 
which have won national notice. 
Parents should follow the schcols’ 
lead and make playing as well as 
listening to music a part of family 
life. But the two methods should 
parallel each other. It’s a great 
temptation to a parent to say “John 
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knows a lot more about music than 
I did at his age; and I don’t expect 
he’ll ever be a musician, so why 
bother about music lessons!” That is 
leaning dangerously on ready-made 
facilities. If, in the course of increas- 
ing your child’s musical perception, 
you uncover real talent, so much the 
better. But talent is one thing and 
appreciation is another. It’s unhap- 
pily true, moreover, that too early 
concentration on developing doubt- 
ful talent may destroy a latent love 
of music, or at least retard its 
growth. There is one argument 
against giving a child music lessons 
and only one: that is that the grind 
of daily practice may drive him 
away from music. Encourage him to 
practice, but don’t set him down to 
it as an unpleasant chore. It is not 
sO many years ago that music for 
the majority of children meant only 
spending painful hours practicing 
five-finger exercises with one eye on 
the clock and ears straining to hear 
the shouts of playmates above the 
tick of the metronome. As often as 
not this type of music education 
produced apathy, if not violent prej- 
udice against “classical” music. The 
little girl who learned to play “The 
Maiden’s Prayer” note-perfect stood 
a good chance of growing to woman- 
hood without knowing the difference 
between a Bach Chorale and a Ravel 
Waltz. 

There are many ways to stimulate 
a child’s interest in his own music. 
One of the best is the family orches- 
tra. Anyone who has ever tried his 
hand at amatcur group playing will 
experience a special thrill whenever 
he hears a great symphony orchestra 
start off at the conductor’s down- 
beat, all together and in tune. He 
knows, because he’s tried it, how 
difficult it is. He’ll listen with keener 
appreciation to that difficult violin 
passage which he never could man- 
age to negotiate perfectly. 

Modern educators point to their 
success in stimulating interest in 
school subjects by various external 
means. Naturally there is no sure- 
fire method that applies equally to 
all children, but this generation is 
rich in the opportunities and means 
to make the learning of music more 
attractive. Troubled parents need 
not worry. about letting their chil- 
dren have jazz if they also let them 
have good music. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1945 
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TRADITIONAL SONGS OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


An inspiring album of nearly 100 songs 
representing ALL of the United Nations. 


Edited by HENRY COWELL English Adaptations by ROBERT SOUR 


Arranged in simple 4-part harmony with 
all the beauty of native spirit preserved. 
Especially adaptable for community groups 





Published from material collected for the Office of War Informa- 
tion and supplied by the United Nations Information Office. 
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If You Need 
A List Of 


Current popular music publica- 
tions 

Songs in preparation 

Best orchestration sellers of the 
month 


Best sheet music sellers of the 
month 


Record fans’ favorite artist 
Records in demand 
Records slated for early release 


Transcriptions slated for early 
release 


Top songs on the air during the 
month 


If You Want 
To Know 


important news, by sixteen effi- 
cient columnists, concerning all 
branches of the music business 
and its relation to the 


Armed Services Songs 
Radio Songwriters 
The Theatre Recordings 
Hollywood Orchestras 
Night Clubs Bands 


Band Vocalists 
Hill Billy 
Latin Music 


Serious Music 
Musicians 
Publishers 

Etc. 


If You Haven't 
The Time 


to read the 100 or more publica- 
tions in the music and entertain- 
ment field, and want a quick 
digest of all the important music 
news, 


READ THE 


ineDex Digest | 
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(A monthly publication) 
Per copy, 10¢ 
12 issues for $1.00 


If your newsdealer cannot supply you, 
send your remittance to 


TUNE-DEX DIGEST 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HOSMER 
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Miscellaneous 

1. Elective music courses are too few. 

2. Overemphasis upon bands leads to 
neglect of potential carryover into life of 
smaller instrumental ensemble and_ string 
activity. 

3. Materials 
too often 
material. 

4. Percussion is a neglected department. 


been inferior— 


commercialized 


used have 
high-pressure 


GI Observations and Comments 


1. The number of those in the Armed 
Forces of general or average intelligence 
who can read music is too small. 

2. Recognized media of ex- 
pression: (a) hymns, (b) jive and boogie- 
woogie. 

3. GI's their appreciation for 
the high school music teacher who: (a) 
knows his job, (b) is firm, (c) is patient 
and understanding, (d) is a good Joe, (é) 
remains calm under stress, and (f) presents 
material of an educational value in an 
interesting way. 

4. The men with college training are 
more interested in better music. 

5. In interesting men in service in mu- 
sic, the mechanics of the art have 
found an effective medium. ‘This 
acoustics, theory, theme 
ment, etc. 

6. All GI’s like music 
Number of 


favorite 


express 


been 
includes 
form, develop- 
in some form. 

"7. performers is pitifully 
small. 

8. The army has made a point of giving 
what men want in the way of music. This 
is usually popular music. Classical music 
has not been forced. Opinion is that the 
army authorities regard music as a neces- 
sity and not an extra. 

g. In army life, particularly in bands, 
men who were civilian dance 
cians have been interested in classics, and 
“long hairs” grow to like the better swing. 

10. Chronological preferences: (a) those 
just out of high school like “hot” music, 
(b) those 20 to 25 years of age like smooth, 
danceable music, and (c) older men_ like 
light opera and classics. 

11. Good music readily sells itself. 

12. To a vast majority, music is synony- 
mous with dance music! 

13. Men going back to music teaching 
after service may lack necessary patience. 

14. Music organizations attract many 
GI's in the service. 


band musi- 


Administrative Problems 


1. Too much pressure by school boards 
to produce playing organizations in a few 
months. 

2. Absence of qualified instructors due 
to: (a) lack of funds to pay good ones, 
(b) ignorance of school superintendents 
and boards concerning what constitutes an 
effective music program, and (c) lack of 
professional (musical) qualifications on the 
part of instructors. 

3. Conception of music as an “extra” to 
be taught outside school hours. 

4. Lack of equipment. 





~. Absence of contests or festivals. 


vo 
6. Low salaries” in 
those paid in other professions. 


comparison with 


Suggestions for Improvement 


1. If the music educator wishes to 
achieve the provision of music for every- 
one and to have real music understood and 
enjoyed by more people, he must be ever 
on the lookout for a better way to dis- 
pense it. 

2. Use the modern tempo for instruc- 
tion, balancing the musical diet. 

3. To increase choral singing, establish 
and sell small ensembles where voice in- 
struction is easier of approach and add 
together for a total and massed choral 
program. 

{- Enjoyment first! 

5. Strive for more intensive, even re- 
quired, courses to produce a larger con- 
suming group. 

6. America 
has the facilities for 
Produce! 

7. In the specialized program, both vo- 
cal and fundamental, include the requisite 
courses in fundamental techniques and 
theory in order to produce musicians 
rather than unfinished performers. 

8. Music educators have some in- 
fluence if efforts are made to_ pattern 
somewhat after the British radio program, 
which is less commercialized. 


and 
them. 


good — listeners 
producing 


needs 


may 


g. Stress spirit of “haus-musik.” Have 
smaller ensembles, both vocal and_ instru- 
mental, encouraging the amateur. Give 


strings a chance, even if results are slow. 

10. Put more emphasis upon outside 
activities: (a) summer music camps, both 
large and small, (b) local music and record 
clubs, (c) free vocal and piano classes, (d) 
music festivals, (e) church choirs and 
junior choirs, (f) light opera and operetta 
performances, (g) better assembly 
grams, and (hk) community actiivties. 

11. Educators should be prepared to 
provide a replacement for wartime songs 
and prevent a let-down in opportunity for 
community singing, bands, popular music, 
and patriotic songs. Capitalize on any re- 
cently aroused interest. 

1g. America will be the center of world 
culture. Be prepared! 

13. Promote creative music. 

14. Teach the type of economy that will 
utilize properly the American too-great 
abundance. 


pro- 


15. Provide good music during lunch 
hour in cafeteria or in auditorium. 

16. Give instrumental majors a chance 
to play in a dance band. Teach dance 
orchestra and setup in high 
school. 


arranging 


17. Approach instrumental group _play- 
ing through choral work for better blend, 
quicker reading, and all-round musicians. 

Briefly, the most prevalent recom- 
mendations are that more training 
be given in all branches of the fun- 
damentals of music, with emphasis 
on ability to read music. 

In some way to be happily real- 
ized, music must be more compati- 
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bly and constructively joined with 
the other subjects in the curriculum 
and planned so as to carry over 
during in-school and__post-school 
days to the community. 

Through a strong program pre- 
sented by well-qualified music edu- 
cators, the majority of music stu- 
dents in the United States can be 
led to appreciate good music. Mil- 
lions are in the grip of the modern 
approach to music. Music educators 
will take their cue and emphasize 
modern tempo in presentation and 
consumption. 

It is obvious that this article is a 
report. It should prick a complacent 
pedagogical balloon, but, with its 
abundance of paradox, poses no 
solution. Think it over!! 





ARTSHORN 
Psnrcnise _ page 13) 
the composer or other subjects the 
discussion was directly related to the 
music he was about to conduct. His 
comments were interspersed with 
numerous illustrations of the themes 
to give the audience something 
definite to listen for in the music. 

As an intermission feature, each 
concert presented a brief musical 
quiz in which a panel of five stu- 
dents, selected from the city schools, 
attempted to answer questions rela- 
tive to any important musical topic. 
Questions were received from as far 
west as Honolulu, as far east as the 
Bahamas, from a student in a school 
which was described as the “high 
school farthest southwest in the 
United States,” and from a student 
in Nova Scotia. Prizes were warded 
to each contestant, with a special 
prize to the one who answered the 
most questions correctly and also to 
each person sending a question 
which was used on the air. The 
prizes were donated by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Music Foun- 
dation of Los Angeles. 

The auditorium, which has a ca- 
pacity of 2,800, was sold out for 
every concert, and in several in- 
stances the number of ticket appli- 
cations returned unfilled was over 
fifteen hundred. ‘The response to 
the broadcasts which has come 
through the mail also shows a great 
interest in this type of program and 
a warm response to its artistic and 
educational motives. 
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Needless to say, such a project as 
this has had the complete coopera- 
tion of the Music Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, in which Al- 
fred Wallenstein was a student for 
a brief time in his youth. A list of 
selections to be performed was sent 
to each of the schools at the begin- 
ning of the series, so that teachers 
could use the concert repertoire as 
a part of their regular class work, 
and in addition to this a weekly 
broadcast to all the schools of the 
city was presented by a music super- 
visor over a local station to prepare 
the students for the Saturday con- 
certs. 

In addition to this project, Mr. 
Wallenstein opens the rehearsals for 
his regular pairs of concerts for 
adults to selected music students 
who have made a special study of 
the music being rehearsed, and he 
has in mind the formation of a 
youth orchestra which will act as a 
reservoir of talent for the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Plans are being 
developed also for special scholar- 
ships to be given to young instru- 
mentalists who wish to prepare for 
careers as orchestral players and 
have the talent for this work. 

One of the wonderful things 
about listening to symphonic music 
is that it can be a rewarding and 
meaningful experience for listeners 
of all ages. Mr. Wallenstein seems 
to have a unique gift for presenting 
great music to young people in such 
a way that they respond warmly to 
it, and “Symphonies for Youth” has 
been a thrillingly successful adven- 
ture in music education. 
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toward which the amateur world 
aspires, but in the meantime it must 
content itself with whatever sections 
of the professional literature it can 
approach technically, plus the large 
number of technically easy, musi- 
cally delightful trio sonatas of the 
period from 1680 to 1770, roughly 
from Corelli to Handel. For ensem- 
ble purposes in schools and colleges, 
this literature can be expanded to 
include string trios for two violins 
and cello; works for piano, one or 
two strings and one or two wood- 
winds; works for combinations of 
strings and woodwinds; and num- 
berless arrangements, adaptations, 
and transcriptions for almost any 
ensemble combination up to eight 
or ten instruments. The Beethoven 
trio mentioned above, in its adapta- 
tion for flute, bassoon, and saxo- 
phone, is a good example of what 
can be done to convert music to 
special needs and to provide material 
for special uses, 

One may ask why it is necessary 
or desirable to provide ensemble 
activity in the schools for the few 
people who do not find orchestras, 
bands, or choruses available. That 
question may be answered by look- 
ing ahead to the future of students 
who study music in high school or 
college. Our colleges and universi- 
ties turn out well over a thousand 
music majors each year. Music edu- 
cation departments prepare addi- 





tional thousands to be music teach- 
ers. High schools turn out their 


large share of musically-trained 
people who do not go to college. 
The competence of all these people 
varies as greatly as the quality of 
any large group trained in any other 
field—from superior and talented to 
very poor and untalented. The top 
10 per cent will conceivably find 
their way into the playing profes- 
sion, if that be their goal. The bot- 
tom 10 per cent will conceivably 
lose contact with music entirely. 
What happens to the majority, the 
80 per cent whose ability ranges 
from fair to good, whose interest in 
music may be in proportion to their 
ability, but in some cases may be 
the greater as their ability is less? 

Many of them become teachers, 
either in school systems or in private 
studios; one may assume that they 
keep some contact with music. Many. 
are singers who have access to 
church choirs; they can usually keep 
as busy in amateur music as their 
abilities and interests permit. A few 
of the stringed and wind _ instru- 
ment players find their way into 
local amateur orchestras where their 
musical needs are taken care of up 
to a certain point. There remain 
the large group of people trained as 
pianists, and not equipped to play 
in orchestras, and the large group 
ol string and wind players not for- 
tunate enough to find bands or or- 
chestras. What happens to these 
groups? Does the training they re- 
ceive in their student days impel 
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them to keep up their musical in- 
terests in adult life? Do their teach- 
ers equip them to remain alive in 
the musical vacuum that confronts 
so many musically-trained people 
after they have become businessmen, 
stenographers or housewives? The 
fact is that, having no opportunity 
to play, they lose interest in music 
and concertgoing, and in later years 
have nothing but a number of “it 
might have been” memories and 
copies of perhaps a Kreisler piece 
or the “Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” gathering dust in the piano 
bench. Where is the carryover into 
adult life we teachers speak of so 
glibly and proudly? Where is the 
love of good music to sustain them 
in dark moments? Where is the feel- 
ing of accomplishment through 
growth, however hidden and quiet? 
Where is the realization of a student 
life well spent? 


A Frequent Illusion 


Let us consider one group of peo- 
ple—those who study piano but have 
not the combination of qualities 
necessary to master the profession 
of music, or who are not interested 
in a career in music. Their need of 
music is as great and as valid as 
that of the more talented student 
who has designs upon the music 
profession. Let us analyze their 
training and their problems. Does 
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their waining solve their problems? 

The general nature of their train- 
ing is along two lines—technical 
work designed to increase their fin- 
ger dexterity, and selections from 
the solo repertoire appropriate to 
their technical level. These indi- 
viduals are trained as though they 
were going to be concert pianists— 
an illusion that their teachers are 
seldom inclined to correct. The 
more gifted among this group attain 
a degree of musical skill sufficient to 
enable them to play in a recital or 
two and entertain friends, relatives, 
and club members. The great ma- 
jority, however, never get beyond 
the requirements of their senior 
year at college. They have struggled 
with the mechanics of one “senior 
recital”; they have picked up a 
superficial acquaintance with a few 
of the better known works in the 
solo repertoire. And there they stop. 
With no incentive to learn new 
works, with insufficient training or 
skill to play well the things they 
know, they dry up, musically speak- 
ing. In some cases they are faced 
with a large amount of unfamiliar 
music, but have neither the skill 
nor the moral courage to attack it. 
They have never been trained, 
through sight reading techniques 
and principles of musicianship uni- 
versally applicable, to do so. Or 
worse, they are unaware of the large 
amount of music that still lies out- 
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side of their ken, and have neither 
the good fortune nor the curiosity 
to discover it. They remain partially 
educated, and don’t know that they 
don’t know. 

How differently situated would 
these people be if they were pre- 
pared to face the facts of musical 
life as they will find them! They 
could be trained so that a carry- 
over of their musical training into 
adult life could take place. They 
could have in their musical educa- 
tion a lifelong source of education 
and profit. Let us take one typical 
student from this group and train 
him in the “ensemble way”—a piano 
student of less than concert caliber. 
He will receive his technical work 
at the piano, to give him whatever 
degree of muscular dexterity he is 
capable of. He will learn pieces of 
solo music chosen to illustrate this 
or that musical style or pianistic 
problem. But he will, from the ear- 
liest beginnings, be taught to sight- 
read. He will become rhythmically 
reliable, musically observant, and 
mentally aware of his musical sur- 
roundings. He will learn pieces “by 
heart” only for special occasions and 
for good reasons; he and his teach- 
ers will realize that the tradition of 
memorizing solo music is simply 
copying the virtuosc’s practice, and 
has little justification in our stu- 
dent’s career. And he will be intro- 
duced to the enjoyable world of en- 
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music in the 
two violins, or a violin and cello, or 
a number of other combinations. In 
a word, his musical development 
will take place largely with the help 
of ensemble literature rather than 
solo literature. Then in the future, 
wherever our student finds himself, 
he will play ensemble music; being 
able to sight-read, he will not shrink 
from exploring the quantities of 
chamber music that exist, and will 
find works to suit his taste and his 
ability. His musical growth will be 
limited only by his interest and ap- 
plication, and he will not live in the 
musical desert caused by having an 
unused concert stage repertoire and 
unusable concert stage illusions. 
And with his ability to sight-read, 
he will be all the more able to ex- 
plore the solo field if he so desires. 


semble 


Changes in Emphasis 


Proficiency in sight reading and 
ensemble playing are the two essen- 
tials of this proposed new approach. 
They would substitute for rote 
memory and solo performance. Pri- 
vate teachers and school systems 
alike would find that the changes 
were in emphasis rather than in di- 
rection. If one may assume that both 


the school and the private teacher 
are really interested mainly in the 
musical welfare of the student, then 
one cannot deny that the ability to 


sight-read is more 


the “ability” 


valuable than 
to struggle with one 
piece of music for months, as the 
non-reader so often does. One can- 
not deny that it is musically health- 
ier for the student to have, at the 
end of say a five-year period, access 
to a large amount of music than it 
is for him to have memorized a 
small number of pieces and be help 
less to go further. And if one has 
once experienced the relative values 
of ensemble versus solo playing, one 
cannot deny the solid musical bene- 
fits, the pleasure, and even the 
moral values that the former has to 
offer. 

The “practical” teacher will im- 
mediately raise the question of rep- 
ertoire. What is there to substitute 
for this piece or that, he will ask. 
If he is teaching at the high school 
level and has, for example, students 
ready for a classic sonata or sona- 
tina, then any one of the dozens of 
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company of 


Haydn trios would serve. In style, 
difficulty, and musical worth the 
trio is as valuable as the sonata. For 
the less advanced student, at the 
level of what is  disrespectfully 
called café music, there are dozens 
of albums containing arrangements 
and original works for piano and 
violin, or piano and two violins, or 
piano, violin, and cello. In| many 
cases he will find in the ensemble 
albums the same works that he may 
think of as belonging only to the 
solo. piano repertoire. 
need hardly be given, 
Schumann “Traumerei,”’ Schubert 
“Moment Musicale” and ‘Marche 
Militaire,” and Brahms “Hungarian 
Dances” are typical. On the college 
level he may select appropriate 
movements from the standard cham- 
ber music literature, or choose Co-- 
relli sonatas for two violins and 
piano, trio Handel, 
Gluck, Sammartini, and a host of 
others. And in none of these works 
is the piano subordinated to a lowly 
accompanying role. An essential con- 
dition in chamber music is_ the 
equality of the parts. There can be 
no solo complex in the strings, nor 
can there be an ran” infert- 
ority on the part of the pianist. 


Examples 
but the 


sonatas by 


“also 


4 Communal Task 
In chamber music the 
liberty, equality, fraternity is well 
illustrated. Every player in the en- 
semble is free to play his part as he 
will, to express his musical nature 
in his own way—within the limits 
of good taste and good ensemble. 
At times a player subordinates him- 
self for the common good; at other 
times he is given the responsibility 
for carrying the torch; but in the 
main he is engaged in a communal 
task. And this communal task, the 
performing of the music to the best 
of the player’s ability, can be done 
only in the presence of a fraternal 
attitude. Without pushing the paral- 
lel too far, one may reflect on the 
autocracy involved in the modern 
symphony orchestra and the aristoc- 
racy inherent in the opera, as 
against the true democracy that 
thrives in the field of chamber 
music. The virtuoso conductor, the 
operatic quartet of soloists, and the 
fraternal group in the ensemble— 
these represent three different im- 


phrase 


pulses in musical life. And it is not 
fantastic to maintain that people 
who consistently play chamber mu- 
sic with good ensemble principles 
thoroughly in mind are affected by 
the democratic ideals without which 
chamber music cannot succeed. It 
would be presumptuous to say that 
ensemble music is the answer to 
world problems, but it is true that 
in its small way it makes for greater 
cooperation and _ stifles egotism. 

While the student is being trained 
in the “ensemble way” he may make 
use of some music that is not usually 
included in the term chamber music. 
Music of the types mentioned above, 
including café music and arrange- 
ments, can serve a variety of legiti- 
mate purposes. It can be used in 
contrast with more serious music; 
(who but the highbrow can bear to 
be profound at all times!); it can 
provide material for the technically 
less experienced, for much of it does 
make fewer demands upon the 
player. But, more important for our 
chamber music player, it can become 
a steppingstone to the improvement 
of taste and the evolution of higher 
standards. Many pieces of music in 
this category are themselves drawn 
from the standard chamber music 
repertoire. The well-known “An- 
dante Cantabile,” for example, is, 
in its original form, a movement 
from a ‘Tschaikowsky string quartet. 
Such music is available for a num- 
ber of combinations of piano and 
strings, and can be a starting point 
for a trio, a piano quartet, or a 
larger group. From it the neophyte 
chamber music player may gain his 
ensemble experience, may develop 
the virtues that group activity car- 
ries in its wake, and may experience 
the unique pleasures found in that 
activity. As his familiarity with 
music of this type grows, so will his 
discrimination. Being able to sight- 
read, he can now expand his horizon 
and look to the standard repertoire 
for his trio or quartet. How well he 
plays is none of our concern. He is 
prepared for an adult life in music, 
and he is hearing the music. He is 
enjoying ensemble activity and is on 
the way to the appreciation of the 
great works of art. As he progresses 
with his leisure activity, he is redis- 
covering the traditional and proper 
status of chamber music—amateur 
music in the home. 
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